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CHAPTER I, 



THE OLD HOME. 



A happy rural seat of various view. 

Milton. 

pETER DRAKE of Trederrick had had to 
■^ take the name of Drake instead of that of 
Penwame for a good estate, which • made him, 
from a moderately affluent coimtry Squire, rise 
to be a man of considerable wealth and corre- 
spending importance in the west of England, 
where his family had lived for many gener- 
ations. 

He was glad that the estate which had come 
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place but old Trederrick could ever have been 
a home to Peter Penwarne, who divested him- 
self of his old name with a groan, and an inward 
desire, not to be fulfilled, that his son might 
take it back again. 

" The Drakes are a very ancient family," he 
allowed, " but I would never have called myself 
by their name if I had not thought that their 
acres were a convenient appendage to the old 
estate here, 'specially as Caerhydden mine, 
which, 1 thank the Fates, is in their flower- 
garden, and likely to require the sinking of a 
shaft in the front hall — 'specially as the mine 
will be rich, and the house must be utterly de- 
stroyed. I shall send for the stair-case for our 
new farm, and we can bring up everything else 
worth keeping, and build the things in some^ 
where or other." 

Mr. Drake in his own fashion paid these con- 
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templated acts of respect to the passed away 
ancestors, and found his rent-roll trebled in 
value. Caerhydden mine did its duty in oblit- 
erating the Drakes' old residence, and in greatly 
adding to the grandeur of Trederrick. But it 
did not suit the old man to make any great 
display of his new wealth. He grew quite de- 
ceitful about the spending of it. He did not 
keep a single additional horse in his stable; 
neither did he add one servant to the establish- 
ment. He kept no governess for Jane ; nor, in 
short, did he ever do anything which malice, 
however clever, could have picked out as the 
thing which he would not have done but for the 
Drake riches. 

Only when, there were great public deeds of 
goodness to be helped on, then the Drake gold 
flowed. Where Squire Penwarne had given 
tenpound notes he, being now a steward of 
that increasing property once the Drakes, gave 
hundreds. 

When Peter was at Oxford no doubt his in- 
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cesses in every examination were rewarded, were, 
in fact, unlimited; for orders on his banker, 
signed, but not filled in, would be sent as " a 
little compliment," and a few words, such as — 
" We have two thousand odd at the bank, and 
shall want about three hundred at home," con- 
veyed the only hint as to the extent of the trust- 
ed Peter's powers. 

Peter was thoroughly trustworthy. He had 
pursuits and fancies, but he was not extrava- 
gant. He had a scholar's tastes, and he grati- 
fied them without scruple ; but his father would 
often laugh, with a droll congratulating ring in 
his merriment, to find Peter thanking him for 
the offer of so much, and taking, with grateful 
contentment, some very modest sum, because he 
had been buying books, or had picked up a 
good old picture which would look well at Tre- 
derrick. 
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When Peter came of age, every young man 
on the estate, which took in the whole parish, 
who had had the happiness of being born in the 
same year, had a gift of twenty pounds ; and it 
was given to them by Jane, a little queen of 
beauty, of just ten years old. Poor child, all 
the villagers and tenantry loved her, for the 
sake of the gentle mother who had driven 
about among their homes, blessing and sweet- 
ening then- lives with gifts and tender coun- 
sels. 

Young and old, steady and unsteady, had 
some good memory of the Squire's dead wife ; 
and they had never done with their sympathy. 
They sympathized with the old man in every- 
thing. They told the tale of his joys and sor- 
rows as if he had been one of themselves. They 
pointed out the three little graves where the 
boys lay who had come after the eldest son, and 
died in infancy. Young mothers still put flowers 
on the small green hillocks, and strong men 
read with deep voices and a sort of solemn satis- 
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dows by old family servants, who whispered 
together that they knew of what their old 
master was thinking. *^ Ah, yes ; the hour for 
their meeting again is nearer by a day than it 
was last night 1" So no one ever doubted that 
he was inconsolable. 

There were other things, too, that told of the 
Squire's faithful heart. There was a room up- 
stairs in which no one had slept since she went 
to the sleep that knows no waking, till the 
great day dawns which shall never know an 
evening. Things remained in that room as she 
had left them. It was called " Mother's room," 
and little Jane had prattled boldly of it as a 
l^aby child, and had gone on loving it as she 
grew, and learned its history. Her father had 
often sat there and watched her at play, with her 
big brother playing with her. No melancholy 
seemed to the children to belong to the room, 
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scarcely any restraint. Till Jane was ten years 
old no hands but her father's had touched the 
things on the dressing-table, which was rather 
gorgeously laid out with filigree gold and 
silver, rare glass, and a mirror veiled with an- 
cient lace. On the mother's birthday, on their 
wedding-day, and on the day when Peter was 
bom, the Squire always put a bunch of flowers 
in the glass on the table ; and it had been re- 
marked that these anniversaries had never 
found the Squire firom home, nor these obser- 
vances omitted. But after Jane had reached 
her tenth birthday, he told her she should keep 
"Mother's days" in future; and when Peter 
came of age the child had entered upon this re- 
sponsibility. 

« 

On that day the father had stood in that room 
with his children, and had spoken to them after 
his own fashion. « Peter," he had said, very 
gravely, " when you marry, my boy, may you 
find a soul like hers to bear you company 1 And, 
whether I am alive or dead when that hour 



then all that is in this room must be given to 
Jane. She will get a husband ojie day ; and 
oh, my darling, be to him all that your mother 
was to me, with one only exception — never 
leave him." Then he kissed Jane, and putting 
his hand within Peter's arm, he led the way out 
of the room, 

"Bring your wife home," he went on, '^at 
your own time. Don't be afraid of your father. 
When so good an excuse is provided, we may 
prune the shrubs and cut away the trees on the 
back lawn. Your mother planted them, and I 
know that they should be lopped and trimmed. 
1 hope you may never know what it is to feel so 
foolish, my son." 

In truth the shrubs were almost growing in 
at the windows of the library where Lady 
Jane Penwarne had usually spent her mornings, 
and the old gardener had often shaken his head 
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most despairingly at their luxuriance. But 
then there was not a peculiarity about the 
Squire which the people around him did not 
respect. No one ever ventured to propose to 
cut back the flower-laden intruders. They had 
it all their own way, and seemed to rejoice in 
their liberty. 

But the room was very dark, so the Squire 
used it but little ; never, however, confessing 
the reason, but saying that he preferred the 
rooms that had a fuller view of the sea. 

And what a view, and what a sea ! 

Trederrick was built on a platform that art 
and nature together had worked out on the 
ridge of a promontory. On the right, as you 
stood looking out towards the great ocean, was 
a deep and wide valley or glen, in which a vil- 
lage, scattered about with magnificent elms, 
nestled in the prettiest way possible. From 
the opposite side a stream rushed down through 
a cleft in the hill, and at the lowest point of the 
village, and just above the shingly sea-beach, it 
turned a flour-mill. 
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which had been planted with a wide sheltering 
belt of pines and other evergreens. It made, as 
you looked at Trederrick from the sea, a suf- 
ficiently distant and grandly dark background 
for the grey old house. 

The bay of the sea that ran up on the left 
was full a mile and a half &om the house, and 
the intervening space was occupied by the 
wooded sides of more than one miniature 
valley and little, softly-rising, intersecting 
hill. 

Winding among the ups and downs came the 
carriage-drive fi:om the great road which led 
through that part of the county ; and this drive, 
passing as it did by two small farms, a group of 
labourers' cottages, the upstanding sides of a 
long disused quarry, through hursts of wood, and 
by solitary majestic oaks, standing on spreading 
lawn-land, was thought the most beautiful thing 
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of the kind in that part of the world. Every 
acre of ground, every stick and stone, every 
old granite cottage, the whirring mill-wheel, 
and each mountain stream, was dear to the heart 
of every Penwarne ; for Penwarnes in their 
hearts they were, though they had Drake upon 
their visiting-cards and on the outsides of their 
letters. 

Indeed, in spite of wills, and the sovereign's 
sign-manual giving permission to use the name 
and bear the arms of Drake, the good Squire 
answered to the name of Penwarne with most 
unaffected ease and simplicity, and certainly no 
earthly power could have induced him to use 
•the arms of Drake on all occasions. " Not on 
the carriage," he had said ; ^' I am too old for 
that. I should not know my own in the 
street." 

As to the poor neighbours, they had not felt 
it any diflSculty. There was a man among them 
whose surname was Davies ; what his Christian 
name was very few knew, for he had a name by 



for several generations had been the local his- 
torians, keeping in their memories the record of 
events, great and small, any way interesting to 
the villagers of Trederrick or their neighbours. 

The assertions and explanations made and 
given, from generation to generation, by the 
chroniclers Davies had become a sort of un- 
written law in these parts. The first of the 
family who had earned the title had no doubt 
been specially gifted; and three causes — a 
natural taste, a curious connexion with a cer- 
tain member of the Penwarne family, and a 
marvellous memory, had made him the impor- 
tant person that a born antiquary and historian, 
even among the uneducated, is sure to become. 
So the Chronicler Davies existing in Mr. Drake's 
time spoke with authority, and he used to say 
of that gentleman, 

" We call him Trederrick Penwarne ; we have 
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loDg called him Trederrick. It got to be a 
necessity, generations back, when there were 
three sons, of whom the eldest son and the 
youngest inherited Trederrick and Coombe; 
of the other my forefather kept the chronicle. 
Then there was Coombe Penwarne, and Treder- 
rick Penwarne ; and now there is Coombe Pen- 
warne, and Trederrick Penwarne ; and as was, 
so is, and ever shall be. To which the pious- 
ly inclined would reverently add, "Amen;" 
feeling that no mere human custom and institu- 
tion, such as the making of wills and the 
Herald's College, could ever really interfere 
with these obvious arrangements of Providence. 
But the existence of Penwarne of Coombe 
provided the drop of bitterness that is always 
lurking in the cup of human felicity. For not only 
did the younger branch bear the time-honoured 
appellation of Penwarne, but — he was in the en- 
tail. And this had greatly troubled Mr. Drake's 
heart, if not his conscience. So it happened 
that, on the night of the day when his only son 




and declarations as to the perfection of his 
hopes, and the integrity of his intentions — all 
of which he had done with extraordinary pro- 
priety — his father sat in the " Mother's room/' 
where the fresh flowers from the blue vase shed 
living fragrance among the dead memories, and 
thought of Penwarne of Coombe. 

" I ought to cut off the entail now," he said, 
softly; and then, with his eyes fixed on the 
soft carpet his wife's feet had pressed, he fell in- 
to a sort of reverie, when a few vwords spoken 
between himself and his cousin, the week before 
his own marriage, came back with scenery, 
sound, and atmosphere, like a vivid waking 
dream. 

At the date on which his mind was fixed his 
cousin Richard Penwarne had met him one 
summer evening, when they were both on horse- 
back in the lane by the flour-mill. Coombe 
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stood near the summit of a craggy hill above 
Trederrick, and the cousins being neighbours, 
saw each other not unfreqnently. I suppose 
they had gone on from one generation to ano- 
ther calling themselves cousins, but it would 
have required a reference to the pedigree, or 
the help of Chronicler Davies, to have told ex- 
actly what the relationship was. But whatever 
it was, they thought a good deal of it, for they 
stood alone, each the representative of his own 
branch, without brother or sister, father or mo- 
ther, or any other Penwarne of full age, in the 
country except themselves. 

Richard Penwarne was a year or two older 
than his cousin, and he had begun life earlier, 
having been left an orphan as a boy. On this 
evening of which the Squire was thinking, 
they had met gladly, and like brothers. 

It was never agreeable to ride through the 
village, where the ascent was over stones, called 
in the language of the place sconsifig, occasion- 
ally assisted in the ascent by a low step to 
-?^> VOL. I. C 



well Road, and had riddea slowly between the 
honeysuckle-covered hedges, talking of the 
weather and the crops. All at once, Peter Pen- 
warne, our friend, who was destined to take 
another name, pulled up, and said, 

^'Cousin Richard 1 If I live, at the earliest 
moment I am going to do what I will not do 
without telling you, lest I should be accused of 
doing you an injury underhand." 

" Impossible. What can you mean ?" 

" I shall cut off the entail." 

" Entail I What entail ?" 

Then Peter explained at length how every 
acre of ground was entailed, and was answered 
by a laugh. " Of course you will cut off the 
entail. I should do it in your place. It would 
be ridiculous not to do it. I don't wonder at 
your determination, and I should never look 
with hungry eyes at Trederrick. It is a highly 
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respectable thing to have a cousin there, but 
in my eyes Coombe is paradise. And I really 
never heard of the entail," he went on ; " and I 
am sure you will have half a dozen children. I 
could not wish you to be as I am, with only one 
boy to rest my heart on, with a yearning anxiety 
which makes him more pain than pleasure to 
me." After which speech there was a short 
silence, occupied by both gentlemen in thinking 
of that singularly beautiful small specimen of 
humanity. Master Arthur, who had been spoken 
of in so seemingly thankless a way. 

But as to the bright curly-headed boy, being, 
as his father was in the frequent habit of saying, 
**more pain than pleasure," it is to be hoped 
that so great a falsehood belonged to the list of 
those untruths that grow less by repetition, 
becoming a formal statement more of what 
ought to be than of what actually is. The re- 
sponsibility of such a beautiful motherless child 
ought to have been a pain, of course, to any well- 
regulated mind; and indeed, there were wo- 
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and independence of the Penwarne character, or 
because Master Arthur had taken all the diseases 
of infancy with the perfection of a model child 
in a doctoring book, and was big and strong, 
as well as handsome, and had already proved 
himself to be possessed of both a head and a, 
heart, one way or other it had fallen out that 
Richard Penwarne had never had anything but 
pleasure in his son from the moment he was 
born, which was seven years ago. And now he 
was to be cut out of the entail. 

" I thought it right to say I should do it," said 
Peter, still labouring at some perfectly unneces- 
sary explanation. " When a man is going to be 
married he thinks of these things." 

" Of course," replied Richard ; " and nine 
years ago / married. It only lasted two years," 
he said, " and I am not going to try it again. 
When is your wedding-day?" 
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"Some time next week." 

" So soon. I wish you joy. I am going to 
get a gallop across the turf." 

They had reached the high land at the top of 
the valley, where a vast uncultivated common 
lay before them. So they had parted, and the 
younger man, so soon to bring a wife to Tre- 
derrick,had watched Richard Pen warne cross the 
country on his fleet hunter, with mingled wondet* 

and approval " Wonder if he cared for his 

wife I — ^A splendid horseman I " Then he had 
turned into his own plantations, and had walk- 
ed his horse quietly home. He had felt strong 
in his resolutions, but never, in all his life, did 
he ever do anything more about the entail. 

He had married, and he had buried his wife ; 
he had seen his eldest son become his only eon, 
and reach his one and twentieth year ; and as 
he sat in that cushioned chair meditating, he 
knew that he could cut off the entail if he pleased. 
But he thought of the curly-headed boy who 
had been left to his guardianship by the sudden 
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before reaching Coombe, and he had not the 
heart, just then, to do it. 

The boy had become a man, and quite fulfilled 
the boy's promise. He was thirty years of age, 
in the army, and in India. Coombe. was kept 
in the highest order for him, and his coming 
home anticipated as a blessing and a joy for 
future days. 

" I wish he could have been here to-day," said 
the Squire in his heart. " I am always glad when 
I think of the love that the young men have 
for each other. Arthur took to Peter from his 

birth ^but I must cut him out of this entail, 

though 1 Peter, after the hints I have given to 
him, will surely marry early. And she liked 
Arthur," he went on, recalling his wife's image 
as he rose up, and then stood for a moment sur- 
veying the room sacred to her recollection — the 
work-table, with her working implements upon 
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it, and the child's story-book she had just been 
reading to her son. — " Ah, yes ; she liked him. 
But it would be best to manage entail and all 
when Peter marries." So he went away. And 
he never did anything as to the entail, though 
he lived for five years. He died, leaving Jane but 
scantily provided for, with her mother's fortune 
only, and Peter in great affluence, with large 
possessions in land, and a considerable snm of 
ready money. 

He had never intended this disposition of 
his property. He had always meant Jane to 
have fifteen thousand pounds ; and she had been 
brought up as a little queen in that stately old 
house, and was the very darling of her father's 
heart. She was victimized by a will made be- 
fore she was born ; and she only inherited her 
three thousand pounds by the mother's marriage 
settlement. All the county cried out and said 
it was cruel. Chronicler Davies had to adopt 
an apologetic tone, and say that there was " no 
accounting for some men's, even good men's, pe- 
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was as soon as he could come back from Berlin, 
where he was staying, — ^he immediately assured 
his nearest friends, and his solicitor, that he 
should make up Jane's fortune to the sum his 
father had intended to give her, which turned 
the tide of public censure. "Of course Mr. 
Drake had known that he could depend on his 
son ! Mr. Peter Drake was one of the most 
honourable of men 1 And so I believe he was. 
But he was obliged to go back to Berlin, and 
poor little Jane, who, though not quite fifteen, 
was a very womanly young girl, was left 
at Trederrick in a strange state ; not troubled 
about her money — she was too yoimg for that 
— ^but sad, almost frightened at the thought of 
the life that lay before her, and lamenting 
because " Peter could never understand." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CURRENT OF EVENTS. 

Flow on, thou shining river, 

But ere thou reach the sea 
Find Ella's bower, and give her 

The wreath I fling on thee. 

Moore. 

pETER DRAKE remained about a month at 
•*• Trederrick after his father's funeral. He 
was what people called a remarkable man, and 
people^ in more places than the far west, united 
in prophesying great things for him. Money, 
and land and county interest had descended to 
him, and these things had found him already 
possessed of considerable erudition. He had 
left a name behind him at Oxford, and he was 
esteemed by the learned wherever he was known. 
He had an instinct as to everything that was 
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good-looking, with a pedigree nose, a strong 
jaw, and a short upper lip. He could smile 
most benignant smiles, and listen— to a lady— 
to perfection. He often treated men with un- 
disguised condescension, but he never conducted 
himself so to a woman. He was a great favour- 
ite therefore with the gentle sex, for whose plea- 
sure he made clever observations, and uttered 
those charming drolleries which only the wise 
and learned can utter. He was only twenty six 
years old, but every word he spoke was listened 
to ; and to have Mr. Drake to talk to them was 
the dominant desire in every female breast 
wherever he was. The old were flattered by his 
attentions, the young were flustered by his dis- 
tinction of them ; silly girls were openly agi- 
tated when he took the chair by their sides, 
and well-read dames enjoyed his conversation 
thoroughly. 
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Happy Peter Drake — most happy, most con- 
sidered, most flattered of men ! Why did the phi- 
losophic poor say that " young Squire seemed 
a bit above his-self 'pon times ? " 

He had a head full of learning, but these same 
judgers of men knew the size of Peter Drake's 
heart, and they described its dimensions in their 
own way — " no bigger than just enough to feel 
for himself," said the grey-headed men who had 
long " loved the family." 

" And there's Miss Jane, she has got heart 
enough for him and herself too; and all the 
worse for her, if she has much to expect from 
him." 

It was all terribly true. There stood Jane, 
at the most awkward age of a girl's life, want- 
ing love ; looking at her perfect brother for just 
that much of human weakness which would 
have made them by sympathy equals ; yearning 
for five minutes of tears or smiles, but no such 
moments ever came. 

He spoke great truths to her in the neatest 
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He can't guess how my heart seems to be 
torn to shreds." And she could not tell him. 
It would have produced some perfect truth as to 
the tendency in the human mind to exaggera- 
tion ; and Jane hated such perfection at that 
moment. Wisdom and truth were like a two- 
edged sword, and she was for ever being 
wounded. Sometimes, too, Jane's temper was 
tried ; and once when Peter, standing up in all 
his calm beauty, reminded her, in the midst of 
a flood of tears which she was shedding, gather- 
ed up in the most ungraceful position on the 
sofa, that it was appointed unto all men once to 
die, she jumped up angrily and said that no 
doubt, if fathers could die more than once, daugh- 
ters would learn to grow more accustomed to the 
event, and be easily reconciled, perhaps. She 
stood erect and looked at him. She had it in 
her heart to say, "For Heaven's sake,/eeZ; feel 
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Bomething ; abuse me ; beat me with a stick if 
you will — ^but feeir But the words which she 
might have said were stopped, no doubt hap- 
pily, by the cold, sarcastic gleam that passed 
across his face. He gave the slightest shrug 
with his shoulders, and he raised his eyebrows 
ever so little, and on his lips there was a sur- 
prised sort of smile. He was so superior to all 
a silly girl's fruitless broken-heartedness. She 
felt as one struck dumb and trembling with the 
suddenly revealed fact that Peter was pitying 
her — not with the pity she yearned after, but 
with the condescension of a superior being to- 
wards a creature who couldn't be reasonable. 
She thought she would beg his pardon; she 
trembled, and grew pale ; but there she stood 
erect and looking at him. 

" Jane, how tall are you ?" he said. 

The words delighted her. She could have 
laughed in his face. The difference in their na- 
tures was so great that the thought of it en- 
dowed her with independance. It rushed down 
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" I am five feet one and a half. I am tall for 
my age, but very slight, you see. You know I 
shall be fifteen next month." 

" Ah ! fifteen. Then I have six years of guar- 
dianship. There will be something to think 
about. Put on your bonnet ; we will walk on 
the terrace." 

"Think about — think about," repeated the 
girl in her heart. "I hope and pray I may 
never live in captivity to any thoughts of yours. 
How you would pick me to pieces, and put me 
together again, if you could 1" 

Then she dropped on her knees on a step of 
the great staircase, which she was ascending at 
fiill speed, and had one more great gush of 
grie^ her young head on the step above her. 
But the door of the library opened, and she fled 
away to her room, bathed her eyes, and tied her 
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thickest veil across her face, lest her brother 
should observe their red rims and her burning 
skin, and give her a lecture on the cuticle. He 
had a fever for improving her mind. 

After a few turns on the terrace, during which 
he talked in his gentle voice and educated style, 
with a composure which was highly irritating 
to his sister's nerves and temper, he said, "And 
now that I have to go back to Berlin, I won- 
der what will be the best thing to do about 

you r 

" The best thing to do is to do nothing," said 
Jane promptly, the spirit of independence with 
which she had become suddenly gifted not de- 
serting her in the emergency. 

" Well," said her brother, feeling a little re- 
lieved, " nothing at present Shall we say no- 
thing at present, Jane ?" 

*' Do nothing," repeated Jane. Then, almost 
overcome, but getting courage, somehow, not 
to speak too pleadingly, she went on. " I could 
not bear any change — any further change, I 
mean, Brother." 



'* I know all you would say — please don't talk 
to me. I dare say I ought to have a governess 
or something. But you do not know how very 
much I have, young as I am, been mistress here. 
I have sat at the head of the table ever since I 
was thirteen — as a child, of course ; but still I 
have done it. I could not bear to be suddenly 
treated as a baby." 

" Dear child, don't exaggerate — a baby !" 
" Well, you know what I mean, and that is 
enough for the present. I have read steadily — 
read with Miss Teague." 

'* Oh, Miss Teague 1 I had forgotten about 
her. Her staying here, as of course she will 

gladly do " 

"She won't stay if I don't," quickly inter- 
rupted Jane. 

" Indeed. Have you talked it over I" 

" No. I never thought of any change until 
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now — till yoTi suggested it to me. But I speak 
because I know Miss Teague's character. I 
don't think she would stay here as your ser- 
vant." 

" Why has she stayed so long, then? 
— why has she worked as my father's ser- 
vant I " 

" For love, I suppose," said Jane. 

** She has had sixty pounds a year," said 
Peter ; and the girl groaned to herself inwardly 
that nothing would ever make brother under- 
stand. So when he said that it might do for a 
year, Jane made no reply, and only said she 
was cold, and wished to go in. 

As soon as she got inside the house, she went 
through the hall and, by a red baize-covered 
door, into a part of the mansion specially under 
the government of Miss Teague. One quick 
little knock at an oak door announced her pre- 
sence ; and once inside that door, and in a small 
panelled sitting-room, almost covered with fine 
old prints in black and gold frames, she flimg 
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nestled inside the folding arms, and looked up 
into the dove's eyes that gazed down upon her 
with most marvellous sweetness — " Oh, Nanny I 
I wish I had done with life 1 It is so hard and 
horrible, and may be so terribly long." 

But the lips that were pressed on hers stop- 
ped her rebellious speaking — "You are to be 
thankful for life, and glad to live, and strong to 
work, and willing to suffer. So dry your eyes, 
and take the white sugar out of the cupboard. 
See, I am blanching the almonds for biscuits ; 
and you may weigh out the sugar for Martha to 
crush. Your brother gives two dinner-parties 
next week to our neighbours and fnends, before 
he goes away." 

Jane did exactly as she was bid ; first taking 
fi'om a drawer in a great oak secretaire a huge 
white linen apron, and wrapping herself and 
hor black dress up in it in a very notable man- 
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ner. Miss Teague made up the fire in a dimin- 
utive stove. 

" Brother has some scheme in his head for my 
improvement. I do verily believe," said Jane, 
with her eyes wide open, and glaring wildly — 
" that he meant to send me to school !" 

Miss Teague looked at her softly, steadily, 
and with consideration in her glance. ** I had 
not thought of that," she said. 

Her voice was a very musical voice, sweet 
and low ; but there was great self-possession in 
her manner, and something strong in her way of 
speaking, which was neither quick nor slow, but 
with a sort of pleasant activity in it, which 
gave you the immediate impression of her being 
a person of lively perception and good common 
sense. 

"You know it would kill me," said Jane. " I 
wonder how much power a guardian has." 

" Whatever is best for you will do you good. 
You are not of a perverse disposition." 

" It is best for me to stay here with you." 

d2 



" Uh, here he comes I" 

She heard his voice in the passage, and 
she tore off her apron in a fright — " Why ? " 
said Miss Teague, with a tone of reproach. 
" Oh, you don't know. He can't understand." 
Upon which there was a knock at the door, and 
Miss Teague said, " Go, now." And Jane dis- 
appeared with the speed of a hunted hare by an 
opposite entrance. 

Miss Teague was a remarkable person. She 
was by birth and education a gentlewoman ; 
but her father, a military man, died too soon, 
as people said ; he left a widow, a daughter, and 
a thousand pounds behind him. Lord and 
Lady Dynham had known Captain Teague very 
well ; and when their daughter, before Jane's 
birth, was found to be in feeble health. Lady 
Dynham had proposed that Miss Teague should 
come to her, and help to take care of her. 
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Within six months the child was born and the 
mother was dead. Miss Teague had been in- 
valuable, and in a modest but sensible way she 
shewed that she knew her value. She offered 
to stay in the family as housekeeper, and to 
see after the proper management of the infant. 
The offer was accepted, and sixty pounds a 
year was fixed on as the money recompence 
for Miss Teague's services. She had her meals 
by herself in the panelled parlour to which the 
reader has been just introduced, except when 
Mr. Drake invited her ceremoniously to dinner 
or tea. She had for fifteen years kept house, 
and ruled the servants with the discreetest sway 
and in the wisest manner. Her accounts had 
won her the admiration of the steward and the 
praises of the family lawyer ; and her atten- 
tion to Jane, who was the darling of her heart, 
had been nothing less than perfect. Marian 
Teague was, indeed, a gifted woman. She had 
a warm heart, a steady, clear judgment, and a 
courageous manner of action. No vexation 



able of favouritism and above the need of ad- 
vice. She had made herself a servant of her 
own free will, and she had so led her life that 
no one called her a servant. The Squire's lady 
housekeeper was the description that the poor 
people had first invented, and that had been at 
once generally adopted. Miss Teague had 
raised her mother's income eighty pounds a 
year, keeping thirty for her own use ; and Lord 
Dynham had given Mrs. Teague a pretty cot- 
tage, which stood in the groimds of Dynley 
Court,- rent-free. The cottage was a little won- 
der of beauty and elegance ; and fair ladies had 
tea there in Sevres china tea-cups, while Marian 
made almond biscuits by an old family receipt 
at Trederrick, and taught her darling how to 
weigh the sugar. It was all happiness and 
thanksgiving on both sides. Mrs. Teague felt 
rich and sufficiently blessed, and not the gold 
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of Golconda could have tempted her daughter 
away from Jane. 

So now Jane has rushed through that friend- 
ly door into the adjoining little room, quite 
lined with cupboards, and having another door 
leading into the kitchen premises, by which she 

« 

could make her escape to the great landing by 
a steep winding stair-case of old, dangerously 
polished oak. 

" Come in," said Miss Teague, and in walked 
Peter Drake. 

They were very good firiends, and had been 
friends for all the years of Miss Teague's oc- 
cupation. " I am always very glad to see you 
here," she went on. " I think I talk more at 
my ease among my own surroundings than in 
the library in the midst of yours." So Peter 
sat down in an old three-cornered chair, which 
was a great deal more comfortable than it 
looked. 

" I want to talk of Jane," he said, as Miss 
Teague took up her knitting and prepared to 



" All, except to Major Penwame and the 
others you named, whom yon wished to write to 
yourself." 

'*Tes; exactly. Arthur was very good to 
get here for the funeral. Have you seen him ?" 

" Oh, yes ; I saw him on the day of the 
funeral. He came up to me and asked if I was 
not Miss Teague. Five years ago, when you 
came of age, he tried to get home, but could 
not. But after he returned he visited you at 
Oxford, didn't he?" 

" Yes. And then he was at Coombe for a time. 
I think I am just going to call there. I want 
to know how much he has been here. I feel so 
ignorant of these small details. I have not been 
at home, you know, since I took my degree. 
And Arthur may have been half-living here, for 
anything I know." 

"No. He was here for about six months 
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after your coming of age. He came back per- 
haps six months ago ; was at Coombe for a day 
or two ; called here in your father's illness, when 
I sent him a message that he could not see him. 
Then at the funeral he said he had come down 
from Scotland, and shortened his stay there on 
purpose. He said he should remain for a few 
months at Coombe ; then he is going again to 
India." 

"Thank you — admirable I" exclaimed Peter. 
" I am up in it all now." 

" I think you should know that Coombe has 
been of late years a very favourite walk of mine 
and Jane's. And Jane often rode there with 
messages from your father, and notes to Mr. 
Wood the steward. Jane knows Coombe as 
well as Major Penwarne does, and every pic- 
ture and curiosity in the house. It certainly 
has been a pleasure to wander about the house ; 
and Mrs. Marks kept it so beautifully clean. I 
wish you would let Major Penwarne know ot 
Jane's visits ; telling the truth will deprive the 
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" very judicious, Miss Teague. But this brings 
us again to Jane. She is very unformed." 

*'I think only characterless people can be 
formed. Jane has a strong character, and very 
little training will make her what Heaven in- 
tends — an excellent woman." 

" Indeed, I am delighted. But she is untaught 
— sadly untaught." 

Miss Teague dropped her knitting in her lap, 
opened those dove's eyes very wide, and jGxed 
them on the surprised Peter. Her whole face 
was written over with a puzzling query — " Do 
you mean to be impertinent ?" The writing 
was so plain that Peter was startled, and said 
" I beg your pardon " in a very great hurry. 
Then Miss Teague took up her knitting again, 
and with great consideration went on with the 
stitches. 

" In my judgment she ought to go to a the- 
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roughly good schooV said Peter, almost in a 
tone of vexation. 

" You have seen so little of Jane that you are 
not able to form a judgment," she replied with 
great decision. "You have been absent for 
years ; you come back to her at a most trying 
moment ; you find her in sudden overwhelming 
grief. What can you know of Jane ? And what 
can she know of you ? You are so unlike your 
father." Somehow Miss Teague contrived to 
make the last assertion in a tone that conveyed 
it to Peter's ears as a compliment. 

Yes, he was very unlike his father. His fa- 
ther had been the mere country gentleman. 
He had never learnt Greek, and had forgotten 
Latin. He had been one of the best of men ; 

but then So Mr. Drake accepted the 

speech according to his interpretation, and 
smiled on Miss Teague till she smiled too. 
" Nevertheless," he said, for he was the most po- 
sitive of men, " if only because I can't tell what 
else to do she must go to school. We will, if 



but a properly respectful compliment to tell her 
the determination I have come to, and perhaps 
she would like to point out some schools where 
girls of our class " 

" I will write to-night," said Miss Teague, in- 
terrupting Peter in the midst of his most fasci- 
nating smile — he always tried to look beautiful 
when he was insisting on having his own way, 
" and I can ask her to look out for some place 
for me. Of course I do not stay here after 
Jane goes." 

This was a blow. Pounds, shillings, and 
pence were in the most perfect order at Tre- 
derrick, and so Peter wished them to stay. New 
ways, new ideas, new rules, were all abomina- 
tions to him. He did not want to be troubled 
about the necessary grievances of life. " I 
did not contemplate such a change as that," he 
said. 
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" Peter 1" exclaimed Miss Teague. 

Calling him by his Christian name, as she had 
done formerly for many years, quite brought him 
back to his senses. 

" You know very well that it would be be- 
neath me to stay here after Jane is gone. Lady 
Dynham would tell you that it would not be 
right. I came here for your mother's sake more 
than fifteen years ago ; I stayed on, at my own 
suggestion, for Jane's ; but I should do myself a 
needless injury to stay as your servant. I am 
a great deal surprised, Mr. Drake." 

"Pray forgive me," said Peter honestly. 
" People get selfish when contemplating a diffi- 
culty ; I am in a difficulty. May I smooth it 
over for the present by asking you to continue 
your care of her, and — and — of me," he went 
on smiling, " for a year — at least for a year. 
Miss Teague ?" 

She had gained the point for which she had 
been fighting, for love of the girl she almost 
worshipped, but she showed no elation. She 



to Peter, she was equally prudent to his sister, 
and only mentioned, in the most commonplace 
way, when Jane returned and seated herself, 
with great round eyes full of questions, in the 
three-cornered chair that Peter had vacated, 
that there was to be another year of companion- 
ship at dear Trederrick. 

"Peter thinks me an ignorant goose," ex- 
claimed Jane, after a great sigh of relief. 

" No wonder," said Miss Teague. 

'* Nanny !" in a tone of horror. 

" Yes ; yon are so strange to him." 

" Because he never understands." 

"He can understand steadiness of conduct 
and a lady-like behaviour." 

" I have not done with running when I would 
rather walk, and I must jump over the flower- 
beds instead of pacing round by the paths, if I 
am in a hurry ; and of course I am a gentle- 



woman." 
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" I think you should try to please Peter. Try 
at those dinner-parties." 

" I said I couldn't dine with them. I said I 
couldn't, wouldn't, must not ; because I was not 
old enough ; because I am too tall for fifteen ; 
because I did not know what to wear ; because 
I could not behave like a young lady ; because 
I should not know when to go away after din- 
ner, or how to walk across the room by myself, 
and — because I should cry." And then Jane 
stopped her rapid incoherent speech, and drop- 
ped her excited young face into her hands, and 
cried as if her heart was breaking. On which 
Miss Teague kissed her, not with fondhng, but 
just once ; and she wiped her eyes and face with 
a wet towel, and told her to go on with the 
weighing of the sugar; then, after a few minutes, 
shebegantosing. 

She sung in a sweet pure style, " Flow on, 
thou shining river," and after a few notes Jane 
joined in a full, true second ; and so, while 
Peter was walking over heath and thymy 
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the first dinner-party. 

Jane and Miss Teague were in the drawing- 
room when the dining-room was being deserted. 
Peter and some of his friends were walking on 
the terrace, and Jane was looking at them, 
standing back, and concealed by the great mul- 
lion of the window. She was making sundry 
comments on the people she saw. "If that 
most excellent Sir Harry Goodman never spoke, 
and always looked at his shoes, I should really 
like him very much. Fox-hunters ought never 
to be loud, and staring, and addicted to com- 
pliments. They ought always to be gentle, and 
sensitive, able to write a pleasant song, and per- 
haps to sing it, but I am not sure of that. I 
know they should always love a garden, and be 
cultivators of roses and geraniums. 

" Jane !" Miss Teague spoke, not to express 
discontent at those rather formed opinions for a 
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damsel of jGfbeen, for she knew Jane to be 
more like the girl of seventeen or eighteen in 
mind, but to draw her attention to the sudden 
entrance of Major Penwame, whom she had not 
seen for several years. 

" My cousin I" he said, advancing to her with 
both hands extended, and giving Miss Teague 
a pleasant smile of recognition. " I was ' Cousin 
Arthur ' when last we met," he said. 

Jane surveyed him rapidly from head to foot. 
" Oh, I can remember you quite well. I am so 
glad to see you. It is your voice that I can 
recall most easily — Cousin Arthur, you are — 
are '' 

" Grown old," suggested the man who stood 
still holding her hand. 

"It is I who have grown old," said Jane, 
holding fast by the kind hand that pressed hers, 
so as to say he sympathized with her sorrow, 
and .knew all that those long, womanly-cut 
black garments were meant to tell. " I have 
grown 80 old. It is years since I saw you. I 
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"Thank you," he said, and he kissed her 
hand before he dropt it. « You give me just 
the welcome that I wanted to have. Peter 
will leave you with Miss Teague for a year, I 
am told. I shall be gone again in a month. 
But don't forget Coombe, I am delighted to 
hear you know it so well. It will always please 
me to hear of your interest in the old place. I 
shall dine here again next week. You must all 
come to me one day. Will you fix a day. Miss 
Teague 1 I have no engagements." 

Major Penwarne was nine years older than 
Peter Drake— that is, he was thii'ty-five, and he 
looked his age. But he was, without any 
doubt, one of the handsomest of men. Jane, 
there and then, woke up to this fact ; and when 
she spoke of it to Miss Teague that night, he^ 
friend replied that it had " always been a plea- 
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sure to look at Major Penwarne." And after 
that they had sat and praised him for some 
time. 

It had not escaped Miss Teague that Jane 
had suddenly ceased to be frightened at her 
brother's perfections, and scared by his cold 
style of putting his expectations. She aston- 
ished Peter that night, and he had confessed 
his gratification very honestly to Miss Teague. 
Major Penwarne had brought back the sun- 
shine to the house. Her father had loved him 
always, and she as a little child had loved him 
too. She was blooming into womanhood in 
the genial atmosphere of his presence. He had 
known her life better than Peter had ever known 
it ; and by the time that Major Penwarne had 
eaten his second dinner at Trederrick, it was a 
fixed idea in Jane's mind that " he could under- 
stand." 

He had cured her of crying in another week. 
They had all been at Coombe for a delightful 
day, and he had taught her how to look forth 
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was going to be self-made, on that model. Life 
in the present was altogether a diflFerent thing 
to Jane, and the untrodden paths of the future 
were, as far as she could see, lighted by his 
bounty, warmed by his smiles, filled with the 
music of his voice, and made safe by his approval. 

So, before Peter left them to go again to 
Berlin, he told Miss Teague she had been quite 
right ; he really had not seen into Jane's char- 
acter at first ; she had been cnished quite out 
of natural shape by the calamity that had be- 
fallen them. "And Arthur Penwarne — " he 
said — " and I know no better judge of a gentle- 
woman than Arthur — has the highest opinion of 
Jane's character, and abilities. He says she is 
quite charming." 

Miss Teague made an interior thanksgiving. 

When Peter went away Jane wept loving 
tears, which pleased him, and they promised to 
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write to each other ; and the same afternoon 
Major Penwarne came down on horseback to 
take Jane out. And she on her steady grey, 
with old John the groom at a respectful dis- 
tance, rode all round Coombe and back by the 
downs. Again and again this happened, till 
Arthur Penwarne went back to Portsmouth, 
and embarked for India once more. Jane 
, could hardly believe in her desolation. She 
cried again bitterly, but not in the old way, 
which seemed to be beyond consolation. She 
was to write to Major Penwarne, and he would 
write to her, and he was to come back in two 
years — and then? Jane certainly had never 
asked that question. But Miss Teague had. 

It would, notwithstanding the disparity of 
age, be the very best thing that could happen. 
And age 'is not the only thing — "Jane," she 
said, " did Major Penwarne ever tell you that Jie 
had been married?" 

" Oh, yes ; yesterday. I never knew it till 
yesterday. I don't care about that. He was 
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and if he liked it he could leave the army and 
live at Coombe. . Oh, how dull life will be with- 
out Cousin Arthur 1" 

No doubt it would be dull without this ac- 
complished cousin, for Jane's world was cir- 
cumscribed and not very closely inhabited. 
She would have said on this subject that there 
was all the village, and the lawyer, and the 
doctor, and Sir Harry Goodman of Marsland, 
who was always kind to her, and who she 
knew rode by a roundabout way home, even 
after a hajrd day's sport, to ask after her, and 
say a friendly word to Miss Teague. Also 
there were girk — Sir Harry lumped his two 
daughters and his ward. Lady Mary Liniker, 
altogether as The girls — and as far as Jane's 
experience of the feminine gender, in her own 
life and of her own sort, there were no other 
girls in the world. 
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She certainly disliked Lady Mary, who was 
the owner of a pretty place close to Marsland, 
where Sir Harry lived ; for she was peevish and 
fanciful. But she endured Miss Goodman, who 
was very gentle, and she petted little Eleanor 
— declaring however always, and openly, that 
she liked Freddy, a child aged four, best of all. 
Certainly all her world put together would not 
console her for the loss of Arthur Penwame. 
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CHAPTER m. 



OBEDIENCE. 



What thou bidd'st 
Unargued I obey ; so Gkxl ordains. 

Milton. 



rpO get Jane safely married was the one grand 
-■■ idea, towards the fulfilment of which all 
other ideas tended, in the mind of Marian 
Teague. 

It was a good time of the year for medita- 
tion. Is not autumn of all seasons most full of 
thoughts ? 

Life, with the beloved old Squire, had been 
full of blessedness; life with Peter, notwith- 
standing his many perfections, would be full of 
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sacrifices, and sacrifices too for things that 
would be felt by Jane and herself to be worth 
nothing. 

The sunshine was lying about with its Octo- 
ber glitter, the birds had not done singing, the 
shadows of clouds were chasing across sea and 
land, and the sweet scents and sounds of hus- 
bandry were on every side. Miss Teague made 
her meditation leaning on the parapet wall 
which edged the great terrace, and looking 
down on the rich blooms of autumn flowers, 
and the fiery tints of red shumach and bright 
yellow furze. The sea was spread out in one 
intense field of dark blue; black shadows fleet- 
ing over it here and there, and patches of silver 
light coming and going ; reflexions of the 
bright heaven above, and the masses of pillowy 
clouds with one side dark, soft and shadowy, 
and the other flashing against the sun in silvery 
white. 

It was the figure of an attractive woman that 
was leaning on the cut stone, wondering, wish- 



in a sense, annihilated herself! Of course it was 
good, gentlewoman as she was, to earn sixty 
pounds a year ; but it might have been earned 
in ways more suited to her condition. It had 
been for love of Jane that she had chosen 
the life of something very like a servant ; and 
now she was quite past her youth, and never 
going to be married. It struck her that she 
had bought Jane's life with her own. To make 
her happy she had done this. And Jane must 
be happy. She had promised Jane's mother 
that she would leave nothing undone for the 
good of her baby, and she had kept her word. 
She had not been unhappy in the life she had 
chosen for herself; but it had had its disad- 
vantages — she should never be married I 

But at that moment Miss Teague's meditations 
took an extremely practical turn. She thought 
that, possibly, her French accent had deterior- 
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ated since Bhe was a child at school at Boulogne, 
where her mother had lived for some years. 
Possibly too Jane had hidden talents which life 
with her alone would feU to bring to light. 
Miss Teague arranged a black bonnet more 
firmly on her head — a head wreathed round 
with masses of black hair — ^and she went quick- 
ly to the end of the terrace, and down to the 
pathway which led to the village. She had 
long been the obedient slave of circumstances, 
and she was not now, for the first time, going 
to shrink from her obedience. 

Down the steep paved way she tripped, with 
a step which had often won for her very unex- 
pected admiration. She got into what was 
politely called the street, though it was as un- 
like a street as anyone can imagine ; she passed 
the general shop, called " the marchant's," and 
kept by "Marchant Gedds," who was also 
farmer and fisherman, and knew no more of the 
merchandise which occupied his wife's life than 
the licence over the door imparted to him. She 
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and geese asserted themselves with daily in- 
creasing loudness, the customs of St. Michael 
just past, notwithstanding. Then Miss Teague 
went through a wicket gate into a bright little 
garden, with pebbled walks edged with shells 
and sea-pink ; and as she looked at the white- 
washed cottage and its green-painted wood- 
work porch, now covered with a hanging 
bower of clematis, she hoped in her heart that 
Desir6e d'Antoine might have arrived. 

She w^alked in most unceremoniously, and 
knocked at a door on the right-hand side. An 
old woman appeared from the kitchen premises 
and gave her a stare. " Oh, Miss Teague I — 
yes, ma'am, missis is at home ; walk in higher 
side, please." 

So Miss Teague opened the right-hand door 
after another knock, and she was met by the 
person she wished to see. 
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" I want to know if your niece is come. You 
said you expected her." 

" She has been here a week. I have expected 
you every day." 

" Oh, Mrs. Clarkson, I never heard of it. The 
departure of — no — many things, in fact, I have, 
had my hands too fiill to allow of my heart 
being at play. But I want to talk to you." 

" Come inside and take a seat then," said Mrs. 
Clarkson, with her old penetrating brown eyes 
fixed on her visitor's face. " What's up with 
you ?" 

Mrs. Clarkson sat down, knitting in hand, on 
a soft-cushioned chair covered with patch-work ; 
and Miss Teague took possession of a low 
leather-covered stool on the opposite side of the 
extremely small fire, where a sedate-looking 
little kettle seemed to be undertaking the pro- 
cess of boiling the water for tea in a peculiar- 
ly leisurely manner. There was nothing to be- 
token the gentlewoman in Mrs. Clarkson, if you 
excepted the long straight nose and steady 
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forgotten that her father's name was Caryll, 
and that he had been the last in the male suc^ 
cession of a house that had once been great. 
He had lived poor, and died poor. His eldest 
daughter had got a place in a nursery in France, 
and she had married what people called well. 
It sounded rather grand to talk of Madame 
d'Antoine ; but she had died, and her husband 
too ; he had never been young within his wife's 
experience; and their only child, Desir^e, had 
been to a French academy and had studied 
hard. She had won praises, and free education ; 
gilt medals, and her diplome^ and to all these 
triumphs had succeeded a place in a German 
family, to teach four little girls to speak French, 
Italian, and English, and to sing if they could. 
She had got ill. Worn out and tired, the 
wise doctor said. Had she no relations to go 
to ? So Desiree had written to her aunt. 
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"May I come for six months t Less wont 
do. I have got gold to the amount of about 
fifty pounds in your money. The family here 
are going to Rome for the winter, and in six 
months they will take me again. I could spare 
twenty-five pounds out of my fifty. I do not 
think I shall eat and drink any more, and that 
much, as I am of a managing mind, and an in- 
dependant spirit, I should like to pay." Miss 
Teague had read this outspoken letter, and was 
pleased to find Mrs. Clarkson had answered that, 
if Desir6e could sleep in a room eight feet 
square, she was welcome to come, and that 
seven shillings a week would fully pay her ex- 
penses in firing and food, if she could live as her 
aunt lived and be thankftil. 

Knowing all this. Miss Teague asked to see 
Desir^e immediately. 

" She is out on the coast. Morning, noon, 
and night she is painting. She would do 
nothing else if she had her own way. But 
she is a good girl, and I like her so far well 
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" Humph I" grunted Mrs. Clarkson, surveying 
her knitting, and stretching the half-made 
stocking over her hand ; " I have nothing to say. 
She has been here a week, and all I know is 
that she is as strong as Samson, supposing he 
was head and hand both alike. She can de- 
cide like a judge, and see her way like a lawyer; 
and then — ^well, not the whole bench of Bishops 
would turn her the breadth of a hair aside. I 
am expecting her every moment. She is a clock 
for punctuality. Would you pass through that 
door into the parlour; she comes up through 
the orchard generally ; you may see her be- 
Uke." 

Miss Teague did as Mrs. Clarkson desired, 
and so in another moment was standing at a 
casement window looking through the diamond- 
paned glass. And she saw through the branches 
of the brown and yellow apple-trees a girl walk- 
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ing Tip the steep bank on which they stood. 
The girl had her hat in her hand, and her draw- 
ing portfolio was slung across her shoulders as 
a soldier carries his knapsack. She stood still 
just at a point where the sea came in sight and 
made a dark blue background, against which 
her head and neck came out in full fresh colour 
of pink and white. Her almost red hair 
was bronzed in the setting sun, and the sha- 
dows of the branches which were above her 
made a varying pattern on her pale-coloured 
dress. Desir6e was standing gazing on the 
shining rich green of a great arbutus which 
grew grandly among the old apple-tr.ees, and 
was now covered with its wavy little flower- 
bells, dripping as it were with pearly tears. 
With a gesture which might have meant weari- 
ness she withdrew her eyes from the sight that 
seemed to fascinate them, and came on slowly 
to the little terrace edged with columbine which 
was outside the window, and then Marian 
Teague brought a smile to her face by kissing 
VOL. I. F 



The introduction and the business of the mo- 
ment came together. " I am Miss Teague, from 
Trederrick. I have charge of Miss Drake. You 
are going to be here for six months. I want 
you to come to the house and teach her every 
day, or, at least, three or four times a week." 

" But I am here for rest — for physic — to save 
my Kfe I thought six weeks ago. I am very 
precious over my life, and I enjoy rest beyond 
words. How could I begin to teach anybody 
now?" 

'' Oh ! quite easily. Just an hour — one or 
two. Perhaps you had better see Jane — see 
Miss Drake, I mean. I cannot stop more than 
five minutes ; I am going to say good-bye to Mrs. 
Clarkson. You can at least visit me and see the 
house and the pictures at eleven o'clock to- 
morrow?" 

"Oh, yes, I can do that;" and Desir^e 
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laughed. " Of course I shall like to do that ; 
but I give no pledges for the fiiture." 

" That will be enough for to-morrow." Then 
Miss Teague made her farewells, and walked 
back to Trederrick. 

The next morning brought Desir6e, one of 
the most accomplished little Frenchwomen that 
ever existed, with the highest imaginable ca- 
pabilities for understanding. She took in the 
whole situation and every individual's position 
immediately. Power, capacity, the best of good- 
wills, and an unconquerable perseverance, 
walked into old Trederrick with Mademoiselle 
d'Antoine. Everything about her seemed to 
bring out her affections. She delighted in the 
old house, its surroundings, and its family his- 
tory. She was fascinated by the odd loneliness 
that appeared to belong to Jane's place in life. 
The quiet past, with its serene colouring of 
love, and the uncertain present, full of possibili- 
ties, with nothing in it warm enough for hope, 
nor cold enough for fear, yet chequered with 
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poetical life to the mind of Desir^e, who fell in 
love with Jane, and, having done so, was de- 
termined to make her heroine a very killing and 
perfectly accomplished demoiselle. 

So the autumn and the winter passed, full of 
work, overflowing with interest, and rich in the 
new fruits of an utterly new life. 

Desir^e and Miss Teague fatigued themselves 
in that labour of love ; and to all three in after- 
life that time — the time when they lived all 
alone, at old Trederrick — was a green spot in 
their memories, for ever bright and peaceful, 
always yielding joy, and out of which the roots 
of all strength seemed to grow. 

But when the first week of April came in the 
following year, Desiree departed. The fairy 
who had been disentangling all the threads of 
life, and placing all its colours in harmonious 
juxta-position, was gone. 
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Perhaps now they would have been dull had 
not a great event come to them. Peter wrote 
that he was going to be married. He was to 
marry Lady Judith Towercourt, whom he ad- 
mired greatly, and approved to his heart's con- 
tent. It would prevent his coming back to 
Trederrick for another year. He was great- 
ly obliged for all Miss Teague's goodness, 
and delighted to hear of Jane — could things 
go on with the same success for one year 
morel 

Jane would be only sixteen and a half when 
he returned, calculated Peter; and then she 
could be got rid of for two years. She was in 
the way, no doubt. Perhaps his grandmother 
would take her. 

Miss Teague made a very correct guess at 
all that was in Peter's mind. She, too, thought 
of Lady Dy nham, and she proceeded to write to 
her. In this letter she described Jane as she 
thought she deserved to be described, and she 
proposed the possibility of Jane paying a visit 
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old widow. When the late Lord Dynham, her 
step-son, had come into possession of Dynely 
Court, she had began her dowager life in a 
small house in London, quite as perfect in all 
its appointments as even she herself could 
desire. Her letter now was like herself; strong, 
positive, sharp, unbelieving, and merrily ma- 
licious. 

She thanked their dear, good Marian Teague 
for her capital letter, and for all the devotion 
she had shewn that poor child. " As to Peter, 
you know he has been caught, and so made a 
fool of himself. Lady Judith is past thirty. I 
know, for I dined in their house when she was 
just three months old. A lovely baby, who 
grew to be a terrible child, and a girl of design, 
a flirt on principle. She broke the heart of one 
honest man, as I have heard said on very good 

authority. He is married, and happy, we may 
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hope ; 80 I shall not tell his name. But it gave 
me a bad opinion of her. She took to blue 
stockings at twenty-seven, and, for so handsome 
a girl, led a rather odd and independent life. 
Now she has caught Peter. She was experienc- 
ed enough to know how to flatter him, and he 
has swallowed the hook scientifically baited. I 
daresay it will do very well. But as to poor 
little Jane — you know I always did wish that it 
had pleased a kind Providence to take her when 
my poor daughter died. As to having her here 
on a visit — my dear good soul, it would end in 
her being sent to live with me. You don't 
think Lady Judith will begin life at Trederrick, 
out of the world though it be, with such a beauty 
as you say Jane is by her side. Of course she 
must be got rid of somehow. But sufficient for 
the day, &c. Peter won't be back as soon as he 
says. Lady Judith likes continental life. I 
had good reason to know before my Lord, my 
poor dear step-son, died, that my grandson 
Peter had thrown away too much money to be 
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following her fancy. Lord Dynham has met 
him abroad, and he likes his cousin. There is 
some distant sort of connexion between Lady 
Dynham and Lady Judith ; so they seem happy 
at the match ; and that is very comfortable, you 
know. I am glad you think Jane graceful. It 
is a better thing than beauty, which is common 
enough. Write whenever you like, for you 
are a faithful creature, and we have always 
valued you. Give my blessing to the poor 
child. I suppose, as she was allowed to live, 
that she will find a place in the world some- 
where. Lady Judith has money." 

When Jane asked to see her grandmother's 
letter she was told that family affairs were 
dwelt on in it, and that it had been already de- 
stroyed. 

Lady Dynham had prophesied well. The 
winter came, and Peter and his wife were 
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abroad ; and a second winter they spent in Rome. 
They loitered away the second summer, and 
did not get to England till October, when Jane 
was seventeen. 

Peter left Lady Judith at Dynely Court ; and 
he came down to Trederrick to see that the 
house was fit to receive its mistress. 

Miss Teague anticipated the time of Peter's 

coming as the hour of her triumph. She had 
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never ceased her exertions to make Jane perfect. 
Nature had really endowed the girl plentifully, 
and more people than Miss Teague and the 
establishment of old servants of Trederrick 
thought her beautiful. 

Peter arrived witll his still manner, constrain- 
ed style, examining eyes, and general air of con- 
descension. Cold, critical, half-surprised ap- 
proval he gave to the embellishment of the gar- 
dens, and the beauties which judicious cutting 
and pruning had brought out all round the house. 
He walked into the library, one end of which 
had been darkened by the growth of the shrubs 



heads of masses of flowering shrubs, with a 
beauty that startled him. Miss Teague was by 
his side. 

" You ordered this sort of thing to be done," 
she said, " and Jane took the whole arrangement 
of it. This must be just what your mother 
wished to see it. But it had destroyed itself by 
its uncontrolled growth. It has been a two 
years' pleasure to Jane to overlook all this. I 
do not think that anything of your mother's 
planting has been removed." 

" Where is Jane ?" asked Peter. 

" She has just come in from her ride ; she is an 
excellent horsewoman." 

Then they heard a step, and in came Jane, 
walking straight up to Peter, with her eyes on 
his face, and her cheeks glowing. All the stiff- 
ness went out of his countenance. His admir- 
ation quite overcame him. He touched her with 
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a tender reverence, and kissed her with a smile 
of wondering deUght. 

" My dear child 1 This is a pleasure. How 
tall yon are 1 I almost hope yon have stopped 
growing. Pray stay as you are," he said, in a 
way which was intended to betray his perfect 
approval. 

However small his heart was, her beauty had 
warmed it through and through. Perhaps he 
would not have married Lady Judith if he had 
known of this, for his married life had not 
been perfectly blissful. He had never been in 
the habit of thinking of married life with any 
enthusiasm. Of course a man like himself loved 
himself, and respected himself beyond all other 
mortals. It had never entered his head that he 
might not succeed in making a woman happy. 
He knew that it suited his respectability to marry 
Lady Judith, and Lady Judith valued him suffi- 
ciently to do without those passionate emotions 
which make the important part of married life to 
some people. But when Peter looked at Jane, 



manner very different from that in which he 
loved Judith ; if, indeed, he could be said to love 
his wife at all. So he put his arm round the 
girl with reverence, thinking of her destiny ; and 
he honoured her in his soul, and was happier for 
a few moments in his softened humanity than 
he had been for years. Poor Peter I and yet he 
had not been so very much worse than a rich 
young prig caught in the snare of his own prig- 
gishness. 

Peter left them the next morning. But he 
had asked a question which had brought to light 
a special cause for Jane's radiant face when first 
he had looked at her. 

" How does Coombe look ; and what were the 
last news of Major Penwame ?" 

" Major Penwarne is at home. I have seen 
him to-day." 

In fact he had been expected for a week, and 
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had written two letters from London to Miss 
Teague ; and that day, in her ride, as Jane had 
been passing the gate that led to the house by 
the bridle way, the master had stood before her, 
and put his hand on her saddle-bow, and looked 
into her face. 

When Major Penwarne called at Trederrick 
the next day Peter had departed; but Major 
Penwarne had stayed to luncheon, and seen 
many old friends about the place who wished to 
.welcome his honour home. 

Major Penwarne was still of so grand a 
beauty that, as Miss Teague used to say, it was 
a pleasure to look at him. He was to stay for 
some time now at Coombe. He told Miss Tea- 
gue so before he left, adding — " Jane is a beau- 
tiftil woman, and you have done her justice — 
but I wish when I look at her that you could 
take ten years off my life." 

Then Miss Teague fastened her dove's eyes 
on his face, and said, " Never mind that," in a 
tone so serious as to make him blush like a girl. 
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Beemed to be between them ? Already he had 
heard Jane spoken of. Those of the old neigh- 
bours who had already welcomed him had 
spoken of Jane and praised Miss Teague. Per- 
haps her husband was fixed upon — '* I could 
make her as happy as a queen I" he said. " I 
could bless every day of her life." 

After a few days Lady Judith and Peter ar- 
rived. It was quite late at night when they 
came, which Jane accepted as a mercy. So 
there were only hurried greetings, great talk of 
head-ache and fatigue, no little confusion, strong 
tea, and going to bed. 

The next morning only Peter appeared, and 
breakfast was served to Lady Judith in her 
room. Peter was stiff, dignified, and evidently 
nervoute. At last Lady Judith swept into the 
room, with symptoms of discomposure on her 
generally tranquil face. 
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"Good morning, dear," she said to Jane. 
"Why, you ought to be in the school-room, 
shouldn't you f Jane looked unutterable sur- 
prise out of the liquid depths of her beautiful 
eyes. " Bring me that footstool, please." Jane 
stood still with the gaze of astonishment fixed 
on the unceremonius lady in gorgeous raiment 
who was filling the arm-chair before her. 

Miss Teague walked forward from the writ- 
ing-table, and placed the footstool for Lady 
Judith. 

Then that lady looked straight at Jane, and, 
smiling, showed a row of very white teeth. 
"Oh!" she sighed forth— " Oh I— You want a 
little breaking-in, I think. Now, Miss Teague, 
I wish to be understood at once. I know you 
have resisted the only sensible thing. You have 
persisted in keeping Jane from school. She is 
only seventeen this month. Her manners are 
suf&ciently odd, I am sure ; but I don't wonder 
at that ; and my plan is that she should go to 
school for two years. Then I will introduce 



gue; "you scarcely know — you can't know, 
Jane is not likely to be a trouble to you — " 

" Don't go on, please. We shall have several 
people in the house this very afternoon, on a 
week's visit at least. You know the house is 
going to be quite full for the next month ; and I 
wish to be understood at once. Jane must be 
considered as a school-girl — I suppose you have 
a school-room — ^her things must be prepared im- 
mediately. At nineteen I will have her in the 
house and introduce her, as I said just now ; 
and I think, Jane, that after to-day you must 
not be in this room in the morning. Keep 
yourself to your own room, my dear. And 
don't think that I speak in a hurry, or from any 
personal prejudice. I have had some time to 
think the matter over, and during the last 
week I have had a hard debate with your 
brother. But that is all over now. And as 
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this is the only morning we shall be alone for 
some time, I am, of course, right to speak. 
Good gracious, Miss Teague, what kind of 
manners have you taught the child ? Did one 
ever see such an expression on anybody's face 
before f 

"Perhaps not,'* said Jane. 

'* My dearest," entreated Miss Teague. 

" You know Major Penwarne, Lady Judith," 
pursued Jane. " I am going to be married to 
him." 

" He I He is old enough to be your father I" 

" And yet I am not too young to be his wife " 
— with an earnestness that had a revelation in 
it. And so saying, Jane fled out of the room. 

" Miss Teague," said Lady Judith, with dig- 
nity. « this is wrong, very wrong, indeed— we 
should have been told." 

"Major Penwarne proposed to Jane this 
morning. We met him in our walk before 
breakfast. Jane would have told her brother, 
but he came down so manifestly discomposed," 
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^It 18 the moet extraordinaiy thing,** said 
Lady Judith — but she was speaking to empty 
waDs. Jane had fomid her master, and Miss 
Teagne had transferred h^* obedience. She 
was gone in pursuit of her darling. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 

And so at last he neared the well-known land, 
Conld see the hills in ancient order stand, 
With friendly faces, whose familiar gaze 
Looked through the sunshine of his childish days. 

George Eliot. 

k FTER twenty years Colonel Penwarne 
-^•^ brought his wife back to England, and en- 
throned her at Coombe. Correspondence had 
been carried on with regularity between India 
and Trederrick, and the meeting between the 
brother and sister had been really affectionate. 
But Peter had grown old, thin, colourless, and 
strange. Perhaps Jane loved him all the bet- 
ter for this ; anyhow, she loved him, and he 
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Twenty years had wrought many changes on 
Jane's old friends and neighbours. Lerrins had 
sunk into a £irm-house, and the objectionable 
Lady Mary lived with her husband and daugh- 
ter in Yorkshire. Sir Harry Goodman's eldest 
girl had married and come back to take care of 
him as a widow. The pet boy, Freddy, Mrs. 
Penwame had left in India ; and little Eleanor 



had married the Vicar of Trederrick, Mr. Bay- 
nard. 

In twenty years the world changes consider- 
ably, eyen in the slowest-going comers of the 
earth. Twenty years had changed many 
things at old Trederrick; and yet it had 
changed Peter very little, and that is saying, in 
other words, that Peter was a decidedly odd 
sort of man. 

Let any one, man or woman, remain un- 
changed for twenty years, unchanged in their 
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habits, manners, customs, and in the cut of their 
garments, and what remarkable oddities they 
will appear to surrounding observers. So Peter 
at eight-and-forty was an oddity. He wore 
strange-coloured waistcoats, and buttons that 
must have been made on purpose for him ; he 
had shoes of a make that was called ** the 
Squire's," and industrious beavers had to be 
periodically slaughtered to furnish him with the 
old-fashioned hat. He was still the same tho- 
roughly bookish kind of man, but he was not 
the popular person that he had been in his 
youth. It had ceased to be worth his while 
to be agreeable. He had made his life, and 
had not found it a particularly enchanting 
one. He had, however, ceased to worship him- 
self with the ardour and faith that had belonged 
to old times, and the consequence was he was a 
little ill-tempered, for passing years had not 
given him any other object of devotion. 

He was, as nearly as a husband can be, indif- 
ferent in his heart to Lady Judith. He was 




a very beautiful bracelet, is it not, Judith?" 
when she had dressed herself with unusual 
splendour, and his eye was attracted by the 
sight of an ornament not often exhibited ; and 
then she would look at him as if he were quite 
as great a curiosity in his own way, but not 
nearly as valuable, as the gem she was wearing ; 
and she would give him some civil little answer, 
which he would accept with an air of the very 
highest respect. 

Such speeches were almost the only instances 
of personal interest that ever publicly passed 
between them. 

He had his own book-room, sacred to his own 
litter, and there he might be said to live. He 
studied health in everything, and was learned 
in diet. He rode out every day on the best 
horse that money could buy ; but he was a stu- 
dious solitary man, and seldom visited any of 
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their old firiends, leaving all that kind of thing 
to his wife. The twenty-two years of his mar- 
ried life had given him a son, who had died — the 
people said, " Poor Squire never got over that 
stroke " — and a daughter who, at this present 
time, was nineteen years of age. She was ex- 
tremely pretty, and her father would gaze at 
her through his double glasses, for his sight had 
grown weak, as if he were contemplating one 
of the curiosities of creation. 

Altogether Letty Drake was a wonderful 
girl. She was as clever as her father, and as 
warm-hearted as Aunt Jane — that Aunt Jane 
who had married Major Penwarne all in a hurry, 
from her grandmother's house in London, and 
gone to India ; that Aunt Jane of whom the vil- 
lagers loved to speak ; that Aunt Jane whose 
childish playthings and girlish books remained 
in the house, and had been, all of them, pleasant 
mysteries to Letty from the earliest period of 
reason. Letty had always loved to hear of Aunt 
Jane, and the rare times when her father w^ould 



like Aunt Jane ; and then there was that mys- 
terious Hugo Penwarne, Major Penwarne's step- 
son. It was so odd that he should be called 
Penwarne. It had been one of her father's 
pursuits to trace the pedigree of this boy, and 
of the very little that was known Letty knew 
every particular ; but this boy's history was al- 
most a forbidden subject with her mother. 

At last came a year which brought the Pen- 
warnes home from India, to settle at Coombe. 
Colonel Penwarne had had an excellent military 
appointment for several years ; and the term of 
this appointment being over, he was coming 
back to the old house to live. Accordingly, he 
and his wife, now a very beautiful woman of 
thirty-seven, and their only child Alice, who was 
six months younger than Letty, arrived at 
Coombe in the autumn, then spent the win- 
ter in London and Brighton, and returned 
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to Coombe early in the following spring. 

Colonel Penwarne's fatlier had once said to 
old Squire Drake that Coombe was paradise in 
his eyes. And like paradise it had always look- 
ed to Alice, whose approval was unbounded, 
and found expression in every look and 
word. 

" Oh mother I our beautiful home I We are 
never going off again to wander by sea or land 
as we have been doing all my life. This is rest, 
isn't it r 

" I hope so," would be the quiet answer. And 
the mother and child, like two sisters, would 
wander away to the old haunts of Jane's girl- 
hood, till Alice would stop, wanting a new audi- 
ence for her expressions of rapture. 

" Oh I wish dear darling Miss Teague was 
here; and I am so glad Hugo comes next 
week." 

Miss Teague had gone with Jane to India, 
had brought Alice to England at nine years old, 
had lived near her for seven years, and taken 
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acquaintance of Desir^e D'Antoine, and where 
Desir^e's aunt, Mrs. Clarkson, had lived and 
died, was being fitted up under her own direc- 
tion for herself, and she was too busy for more 
than an occasional visit. 

In a few days Hugo arrived. He was a 
captain in the army, and said to be one of the 
best officers in the service, and he was welcomed 
by Colonel and Mrs. Penwame like a son. 

He was not a stranger at Coombe, nor in the 
village of Trederrick ; for he had been partly 
educated in England, and he and Alice, under 
Miss Teague's care, had often spent holidays at 
Coombe. 

Young people are not long in forming opin- 
ions. These young people at Coombe, with 
their grown-up experiences, soon made acquaint- 
ance with the people at Trederrick, and they 
made up their minds on their characters with 
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considerable speed ; whether rightly or wrongly, 
was left for the future to show. 

" Alice/' said Mrs. Penwame, who was sitting 
in the bay of a window which opened on the 
lawn, while her daughter was busy with her 
paint and painting-brushes in a little window at 
the furthest corner of the room which was long 
and narrow — "AUce, who passed the win- 
dow?" 

"Hugo, mamma. He went to Trederrick 
this morning. He went there to luncheon. 
They have people in the house, and Uncle Peter 
asked him this morning — oh, here he is !" 

Captain Penwame came into the room and 
dropped into a chair by Mrs. Penwame's side. 
" And what was it like at Trederrick ?" asked 
Alice. 

" I don't know." 

"Not know — how odd! Why don't you 
know?" 

" I can't understand anything there to-day. 
I can't understand humbug — ^I know nothing 




round with her face glowing; "I can. Now 
listen : T-r-u-t-h spells humbug, Aunt Judith 
taught me." 

Mrs. Penwame looked grave. 

" You had better not have gone there, Hugo," 
she said. 

"But Mr. Drake asked me. He has never 
done one civil thing to me, though he has made 
civil speeches, for the six weeks I have been 
here. Everybody else has been civil enough. 
Even Lady Judith looks civil, and contemplates 
me, not entirely with indifference, sometimes. 
Besides, it was a grand luncheon, and I like 
luncheon." 

*^My dear boy, there was luncheon at home. 
You don't go about to eat, do you ?" 

" To be able to appreciate food is natural and 
right. Eating is the first thing in life, and it 
is so by nature." 
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" Till education begins," suggested Mrs. Pen- 
warne. 

" Education confirms the taste." 

" Hugo, you are contradictory." 

" * A was an apple and put in a pie,' " said 
Alice from her comer, comingto the rescue. Then 
Mrs. Penwarne laughed, and Hugo walked to 
Alice's side, and criticized her water-colours. 
He was a very good artist, and had constituted 
himself her drawing-master. 

The talk had been silly enough, but Mrs. 
Penwarne, who was a very wise woman, had 
found something to think about. She left the 
room, and she went to Colonel Penwarne's 
study and said, " Are you busy ?" 

" No, my darling. That is, not too busy to 
give you the time you ask for. Is anything the 
matter ?" 

" Why, no ; I suppose not. It is a great 
bore, that is all. They are so odd at Tre- 
denick." 

" They were always odd. But they are 



die of letters, and tidily placed a paper-weight on 
them. He was the most orderly and industrious 
of men ; and he rose up and came to his beau- 
tiful wife's side, looking very admiringly into 
her puzzled &ce. 

** Have it all out with Peter," she said. 

** Certainly, my dear. But what may you 
mean by itV And he laughed softly. 

She laughed too then. They looked curiously 
like lovers. Perhaps they were laughing at 
that. He put his arm round her waist, and 
turning her lovely fece towards his own, he 
kissed her. Then she rested her hand on his 
shoulder and said, 

"It is about Hugo I want you to speak. It 
would be a great pain to my heart to have any 
quarrel with Peter ; but something very un- 
comfortable must occur if they don't behave 
properly to Hugo. I would take his side even 
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against my own brother," she spoke quite 
vehemently — "as to Lady Judith," she went 
on. 

" Oh, Lady Judith," interrupted Arthur Pen- 
warne, "is a privileged person. I am quite 
sure you would never have married me if you 
had not been unable to carry on life with her. 
I am Lady Judith's most obedient — we are, in 
the perfection of our intercourse, examples to 
the whole earth. Figuratively, I kiss Lady 
Judith's hand whenever I approach her; 
and, in fact, I think she admires me. I do 
indeed." 

His wife nodded her head and smiled pro- 
vokingly. She would not dilate about Lady 
Judith. 

" You had better place Hugo in an understood 
position at Trederrick," she said. " Only you 
can do it. If you do not do it, there will be a 
quarrel. I cant^ or I worUt endm-e any saucy 
treatment of Hugo. I have always felt like a 
mother to him. As we have had no son of 
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Then she told Colonel Penwarne what Hugo 
had said, and she entered at full length into her 
own happiness at again being near the old 
home, at once more seeing Peter, and being on 
perfectly sisterly terms with him. "I shall 
wish I had never come back, if we are not to 
be at peace," she said, with the tears in her 
eyes. 

He felt her earnestness, and loved her for it. 
He knew that the danger of a domestic war 
was imminent. He had quite made up his own 
mind as to the terms on which his step-son was 
to be received, and he agreed with his wife 
that the first signs of dissent from his irrevoca- 
ble will in this matter had better be noticed. 
" Only you must quite make up your own mind," 
he said, looking at her with great gravity. 

"I have. He is our son. If you should in- 
herit dear old Trederrick, the entail ends with 
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you, and you can leave it to Hugo by will. I 
have made up my mind. He ought to have the 
place. Hugo is a Penwarne ; and, in fact, the 
male heir. As such Peter and Lady Judith 
must accept him. Only Hugo's own miscon- 
duct can shake our resolution ; and I should as 
soon expect the stars to fall as Hugo to go 
wrong. A better man does not live ; and he is 
so son-like. He quite reconciles me to not hav- 
ing had a boy of my own. As to Alice — ^you 
know we have talked of her. We have been 



very prosperous 

Then Mrs. Penwarne talked some good, strong 
business talk — talk which was practical. She 
had not weighed out the sugar, and learnt 
the price of provisions, and kept Marian Tea- 
gue's accounts for nothing, in the old days of 
her youth at Trederrick. With all her beauty 
and elegance, and all her girlish-heartedness, 
she was one of the most practical women alive, 
with a gift for making up her mind, and adher- 
ing to a considerately formed opinion. 

VOL. I. H 
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a caress. " Darling," he said, " I have always 
intended Alice to marry him." 

" Marry Hugo 1 — ^" as if it Were a new idea. 

"Yes. Why not r 

" Oh, because people will marry as they 
please." 

'*He can't find anyone more calculated to 
please him than Alice." 

" She is charming." 

" And he I Where in the world could she 
find a better mate I" 

" Oh, I don't know." 

" Why look so frightened, then? What scares 
you?" 

" Your wishing it scares me." 

" Surely our wishing it is a great step to- 
wards its accomplishment." 

"But she must marry just as she likes — 
must " 
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"If she can, you should say," said Colonel 
Penwarne, laughing. 

" Ot course she can." 

*' Then try to be wise, and motherly, and 
suggestive. I am sure mothers have a great 
deal in their power. Make her learn to love 
Hugo." 

"Ah, but if Hugo shouldn't " 

"How contradictory 1" and this time Colonel 
Penwarne laughed very loud, with quite irre- 
pressible amusement. " Poor little wife ; puz- 
zled little mother 1 We are caught in our own 
snare, darling. There is no other way out of 
our troubles but to marry those two at once. 
How soon? Is three months long enough? 
Shall I speak to Hugo to-night ?" 

These were some of those true words that 
are spoken in jest, and Mrs. Penwarne knew it. 
Her heart trembled within her. 

She fully believed that her husband would in- 
herit Trederrick. He was many years older 
than her brother, but Peter had become a wizen, 
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was magnificent still, and that not only in his 
wife's eyes, but in the eyes of a large and ad- 
miring world ; and she was quite willing that 
all should go to the next heir male, their adopt- 
ed son ; but that anything should occur to make 
Hugo feel that he must — that he was put upon 
honour to marry Alice — that was dreadful. 
That Alice should not be loved as she had been, 
and still was loved — that Alice should have less 
than worship, and not know, as she had known, 
that there was still paradise upon earth 1 She 
was dreadfully romantic. In spite of all the 
practical knowledge as to sugar and tea — of all 
the old life of head and hand work — notwith- 
standing good Marian Teague, and the account- 
books, and the pence-table, and all the many 
ups and downs of life that had led at last to 
this pleasant rest, she was really dreadfully 
romantic, and she shivered and trembled and 
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looked up like a frightened fawn into her hus- 
band's steady eyes — " Please to let it all alone, 
Arthur," she gasped. 

" What, and not go to Trederrick ?" 

" I don't mean that. Go to Trederrick, and 
speak to Peter about Hugo. But do nothing as 
to Alice. If they do it of their own accord it 
will be well ; if not, it must be bad." 

" And you will run the risk of everything go- 
ing away from your own ?" 

" Oh 1 yes," she cried in a hurry. " Yes, I 
love Hugo. I have no objection to him. I 
should like it. But Alice must be loved as you 
loved me. She, too, must love as — as I love 
you, dearest, best — oh, Arthur I" 

Then he took her gently into his strong arms, 
and smiled the tears away which her eyes were 
shedding. She had been the happiest wife in 
the world, she said, and thought. She had 
made a very proud and happy husband. And 
it was as much because it was his will as be- 
cause it was her own that she had determined 
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Alice to him mtuit be like the first fair Kve, 
" wisest, virtuoueest, discreetest, best.** Certainly 
marriage had not cured Mrs* Penwame of ro- 
mance. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LADY JUDITH'S PECULIARITIES. 

They are all weapons, and they dart 
Like porcupines from every part. 

Cowley. 

Tljr RS. PENWARNE went back to the pretty 
-"-*• long room where the spring roses were 
wreathing themselves round the windows, and 
foimd her daughter busy at her painting-table. 
She stood over her for a minute. ** You inherit 
that gift from your father," she said; then, 
• " Where is Hugo ?" 

" Gone to the sands. The tide is low. I am 
not going to ride to-day, so he is exercising 
Fairy. He will go by the sands to Gwilter 
Bay, then up the cliff and home by the road. 
How vext he seemed about Lady Judith I" 



away from him« The memory of those days is 
so pleasant. We must do everything to keep 
liappy with him and Annt Judith, my dear.** 

" I like Uncle Peter — I wonder about him. I 
think he has been crushed out of his right shape 
by having been sat upon for so many years. I 
could love Letty too — I know I could. I even 
want to be allowed to love her — oh, I want 
that very much !" . 

" Who prevents it r 

" She does. There is a something — ^I cannot 
the least imagine what it is — ^but this something 
says, * take care * to me perpetually, as if she 
had concealed thorns about her somewhere, 
and would warn me, lest I should get pricked." 

" Indeed 1 I have only felt that Letty is just 
a little bit peculiar. But then her life, her home, 
her devotion to her father, which is very great, 
and a certain something ^" 
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" Ah 1 you too come to it, you see." 

*' No, love ; I only meant to say a certain sin- 
gularity in her position towards her mother. 
She has had an odd mother, you know." 

Alice made a pretty little face, odd enough, 
nevertheless, to match the sentiment it was in- 
tended to illustrate, and her mother with an ill- 
suppressed smile went on — 

" Those things may have some effect on char- 
acter, and character gets expressed in manner ; 
but I should like you and Letty to love each 
other." 

" Mother, you are the dearest and best of all 
mothers, and yet I, the most loving and dutiful 
of children, take leave to tell you that you know 
nothing about it. Lady Judith — I beg your 
pardon — Aunt Judith, in the natural perversity 
of her heart, is dreadfully frightened at the 
thought of Letty and I loving each other. The 
gifts, and graces, and treasures, and joys which 
belong to good fathers and mothers, and chil- 
dren, and homes. Aunt Judith has systematically 



like Letty to feed in our pastures, where you 
and my father have been continually cultivating 
the things that she has stamped out of existence. 
Letty 's path in life lies in barren, dry, merci- 
less, glittering gravel-walks, as hard as the 
iron roller which is the only thing that ever 
passes there except her own footsteps ; and my 
life has been through green meadows with sunny 
skies, springing flowers, and 

' By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds make madrigals.' 

Now Letty might 'sigh for fresh fields and 
pastures new,' if she were to love me and learn 
more of our life ; and Aiuit Judith is wise, she 
does not approve of it. Letty too is wise, and 
very good — oh, mother, I know that I mw«< love 
Letty ; and if she loves me — why, I shall be the 
ruin of her 1" And Alice rose up, having finished 
her work, and looking into Mrs, Penwarne's 
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grave face, gave a little laugh and said, " Are 
you alarmed at all my poetry and wisdom? 
Remember, mother, I have been here in my 
school holidays. I have reigned here often; 
you — not till now. I can never forget Letty's 
terrible childhood. But, in truth, I have even 
studied the subject, and I have discussed it all 
through with Hugo ; and Hugo says I am quite 
right, and that I have great observation. Was 
not that a fine compliment ?" 

There was not time for her mother to 
answer her. The door opened, and in walked 
Letty. 

Miss Drake was, everybody said, exactly in 
face like her father, and such as he was in the 
fulness of his youthful beauty, all softened and 
tempered by her sex, with a smaller mouth, a 
sweeter smile, a dimpled cheek, and the prettiest 
chin in the world. Out of her large lustrous 
eyes beamed a womanly nature Her glances 
were less generally civil than her father's usfed 
to be when all women admired him ; but they 



very difficult to understand. 

Up to his marriage with Lady Judith, Mr. 
Drake had always been victorious, as if life was 
to be with him one continual triumph ; but Letty 
had suffered. No part of her life, from the time 
she came to the use of reason, had been without 
suffering. 

Very early she had gone through the strange 
trial of finding that her mother and father were 
not one. As soon as she knew it she had begun 
to feel that she had to keep a secret, and even 
to be a peace-maker. Often, with a sort of holy 
instinct, the child had been the averter of storms; 
for Peter Drake had not yielded up so much of 
his life to Lady Judith without a struggle. He 
had fought for himself, and he had met an an- 
tagonist such as he had never expected. Still, 
h^ had fought on with all the unyielding vigour 
that was possible in his position, and he had 
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never given up the struggle till the stroke came 
which laid them both low in a terrible trial — the 
death of their son. 

After that, when Lady Judith had risen up 
from the dust down into which this and other 
griefs had sent her, Peter stood aside, and let 
her have her own way. This had been plain to 
everybody. He then began openly to make 
his own distinct life with his books, and in the 
management of his own property ; and she rose 
up, and, like the women of old, anointed her 
hair, and dressed herself magnificently, as it 
were with a royal disdain of all that went against 
her ; and certainly with a determination to rule 
where she could so strong as to defy expression. 
People felt it, saw it, knew it with a conscious- 
ness which it was impossible to mistake. But 
Lady Judith never spoke one bitter word which 
anybody could repeat ; or, indeed, any word of 
any kind as to her great grief. 

The clergyman's wife, pretty Mrs. Baynard, 
the little petted Eleanor Goodman of Mrs. Pen- 



of her own, she thought would be acceptable ; 
and Lady Judith looked at her with a little 
smile. It was a smile which expressed amuse- 
ment at that woman being so absurdly ignorant 
as to imagine that her part was to sympathize. 
The poor lady never forgot that smile. "Indeed 
it froze me," she said to her husband. '*My 
heart stopped beating." 

He had quietly nodded his head, lighted a 
cigar with apparently much thought and con- 
sideration, and then walked away. They lived 
at the pretty house close to the old grey church, 
and from one of the windows in Mrs. Baynard's 
drawing-room she had offen looked with admir- 
ing eyes on the cedars at the back of Treder- 
rick — they seemed to belong to her life ; but from 
this time 'Mrs. Baynard had changed the place 
of her work-table to the bay of a window at the 
side of the room where she could command the 
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great group of firs that crowned the hill above 
Coombe. Mrs. Baynard had no love for Lady 
Judith, but Letty she liked. 

Coombe was empty then. 

News came from time to time to Mrs. Bay- 
nard of the well-doing of its owner, Colonel 
Penwarne, and of Letty's "Aunt Jane." Baskets 
of fruit, basins of cream, jars of honey came to 
the Vicarage; for when Marian Teague had 
brought Alice and Hugo to Coombe to spend 
their holidays, they had found a pleasanter 
welcome with the Baynards than at their 
uncle's; and these summer gifts were the 
thank-offerings sent by reason of messages to 
that effect which had travelled home all the 
way from India. 

Once or twice, also, a note had been written 
by Mrs. Penwarne, after a letter had been re- 
ceived from Hugo describing some wonderful 
happiness — out all day at sea, perhaps, in a 
lugger with Mr. Baynard. She would write 
very gratefully of their kindness to the dear 



Perhaps the contrast offered by these small 
circumstances helped to separate pleasant 
pretty Mrs. Baynard from the defiant Lady 
Judith. Yet Peter always managed to read 
his sister's notes, and to see his niece during 
her visits with Miss Teague as often as he 
could. 

Marian Teague had said once — and once with 
her was always enough when such was her inten- 
tion — " They cannot either of them go to Tre- 
derrick without an invitation." So then Peter 
knew that he could only see Alice by going to 
her. 

He had suggested to Lady Judith that the 
children should be asked to the house, and she 
had said, " What ! That queer boy V 

Her eyes had glittered, and all her face had 
hardened into one overspreading frown. 

Then Peter had said no more, but he had 
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taken Letty with him, mounted on her whit© 
pony, the next afternoon ; and, it being summer, 
there had been a feast on the green velvet-like 
lawn, and Letty had so far forgotten her pru- 
dence as to say she liked Coombe very much, 
and ask to come again. 

" Your cousin is going back to school next 
week, my dear. If you are here next summer 
you must come again then." 

Peter promised for his daughter, and they 
rode home silently, till Letty asked, "Papa, 
did you love Aunt Jane I" 

" I did, darliDg. But perhaps it is more to the 
purpose to say I do." 

" Will she ever come back I" 

" If she should, you will love her." 

To this the child had made no answer, but 
ridden on once more silently. They had met 
Lady Judith in the carriage-drive. 

" You keep Letty out too long," she had said. 
" Four hours nearly," — she had really looked 
frightened. 

VOL. I. I 
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"You could not have had Alice without 
Hugo." 

"Indeed!" 

"Not after Jane's letter to me on the 
Bubject." 

" Oh !" 

At which little Letty knew that there was 
something she did not understand as to Hugo. 
But she liked Hugo. He was a very big boy 
truly; but he was gentle and gay, and very 
kind to Alice, who had a large picture-book of 
Hugo's drawings, and a whole box quite full of 
his letters. 

She wondered very often as to the cause of 
her mother's dislike to him ; after a few years 
she knew more about it. 

In truth Hugo Penwarne was a great trou- 
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ble to Lady Judith Drake. She could bend 
everything to her will except the one obstinate 
fact of his existence. When she married she 
had been told by her own legal adviser that 
Trederrick was entailed on her son, should she 
have one ; but not till that only son's death had 
she discovered, with certain other until then 
unknown things, that the entail went on, and 
gave the property, for which she had, as she 
knew, in a great measure sold herself, to 
Colonel Penwarne. With Colonel Penwame, 
if he survived her husband, the entail ceased. 

She never comforted herself by reckoning up 
the difference between her husband's and his cou- 
sin's years. She was of a^ disposition not take to 
comfort from common-sense calculations ; and 
she was unhappily, of the nature which from an 
evil sort of jealousy likes to torment itself by 
expecting the worst. She had grown to be- 
lieve in the succession of Colonel Penwarne to 
the property as a certainty. But he had no 
son ; and she had often spent hours in reckon- 
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her husband. She had ahnost satisned herself 
on this point, when a very small matter of busi- 
ness opened her eyes to its impossibility. 

A farm on the entailed property had to be 
leased. In order to secure the desu'ed period 
of occupation to the proposed tenant, the con- 
sent and signature of Arthur Penwame had, 
with all legal formality, to be got from India. 
It came, and Colonel Penwame wrote, saying 
that, remembering the years between his age 
and Peter Drake's, he looked on what had been 
done as the merest and most empty foim, but, 
nevertheless, he accepted the opportunity thus 
given for speaking of his step-son. He wished 
his cousin to understand that, regarding Hugo 
as he did as the last male heir of the old Pen- 
warnes, if ever it strangely happened that he 
became master of Trederrick, he should leave 
all the entailed property to this youth, the male 
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heir of both houses, as an act of natural justice. 

Then Lady Judith knew that in the event of 
her husband's dying first she should lose the 
place, and she revenged herself upon herself by 
indulging in a thousand small bitternesses, 
which effectually took the sweetness out of her 
life. 

She hated Arthur Pen warn e for what she 
called his romantic infatuation ; she had no 
patience with Jane for her blind devotion to 
her husband's ridiculous whims. — "Absolutely 
sacrificing her own child !" she would exclaim 
with well-acted horror ; and as to Hugo, to wish 
that he had never been bom came naturally — 
that was a matter of course ; but now that she 
was made wise and despairing, both at once, by 
Colonel Penwarne's letter, she could do no 
other than wish him a hasty death and decent 
burial. Really life had been going hard with 
Lady Judith. 

She would never take any notice of Hugo 
during those visits which he had paid Coombe 



He neither knew nor felt anything of Lady 
Judith's disapproval. 

Mr. Drake had been very kind ; he had lent 
him a pony, and in the winter given him a gun. 
Hugo thought that the world round Coombe 
was very pleasant, and he never wondered why 
he saw more of blooming Mrs. Baynard and 
her husband than of the relatives nearer by. 

But Mrs. Baynard, who had never got over 
the smile which has been recorded, kept a good 
share of blame in her heart for Lady Judith. 

" Have mercy, Eleanor," her husband would 
say — " we have a daughter — ^have mercy." 

" But she is so very odd, Eustace." 

" So am L" 

'* Nonsense. You know what I mean." 

*'Yes; I do. But I have lately found out 
through Copley — Mr. Copley was the lawyer 
who managed the affairs of most of the influen- 
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tial people in those parts — I have just found out 
that she wanted her husband to give this Kving 
to some relative of her own ; he had not told 
her that he had sold it to your father. When a 
man acts so secretly, the woman is to be pitied. 
You may always be sure of that. She has had 
her grievances, depend upon it. It makes her 
odd to both of us. I wonder why he did not 
tell her ?" 

Mrs. Baynard had listened with great sur- 
prise. "How vexed I should have been!" she 
said. "Eustace, you are never to do things 
without telling me." 

" I have no livings to sell, and you are not a 
Lady Judith." 

Mrs. Baynard had thus learnt unexpectedly 
the secret of some of Lady Judith's peculiari- 
ties, fier husband had sold the family living 
to Sir Harry Goodman, Mrs. Baynard's father^ 
and not only never informed her of the fact, 
but he had not accounted to her for the money. 
It was sold for several thousand pounds ; and 
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ble people, no doubt. But they had nothing to 
do with her, and they had no business there — 
they were an impertinence. In that sort of 
light Lady Judith was apt to exhibit to herself 
all such persons as had the misfortune to cross 
her path in life. She used gravely to say, with 
cold inquiring eyes fixed on Peter's face, that 
she never could understand how the Baynards 
got there ! 

But Mr. Drake would talk to his daughter 
about the Baynards, and tell her how old Sir 
Harry had once kept hounds and been one of 
the most popular men in the county. Then he 
would gossip to Letty of that time when he 
came to Trederrick after his father's death, and 
of those two dinner parties when Sir Harry had 
so admired Aunt Jane, and Arthur Penwarne 
had renewed his acquaintance with her. 

Letty would speak of this again to Mrs. Bay- 
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nard, who was always very kind, feeling secret- 
ly a great deal of unnecessary pity for her; 
and sometimes another lady would join in the 
talk about old times, and speak to the eagerly 
listening young girl about Aunt Jane. This 
person was Sir Harry Goodman's eldest daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Carteray. • 

She was about the same age as that interest- 
ing Aunt Jane; but she had not married till 
after her youngest sister Eleanor had become 
the wife of Eustace Baynard. She was, as has 
been said, a widow, living with Sir Harry, taking 
care of him in his age, and being a good nurse, 
and an excellent mistress of his house. 

Her husband had had a son by a former wife, 
who had taken honours at Oxford just before 
their marriage. He was practising at the bar 
when Mr, Cart^ray's death broke up the old 
home, and when his step-mother returned to her 
father. But old Sir Harry was very proud of 
Cecil Carteray, and liked nothing better than 
his company. He was a very popular person ipi 



Harry, for he and Eustace Baynard were firm 
friends ; and there, for several years, he had been 
in the habit of seeing Letty. He knew all the 
family story, and had been instructed fully in 
all the ins and outs of the family politics. By 
degrees he got to know Peter Drake very well, 
and to like him even better than anyone else 
liked him. He was almost young enough to be 
Peter's son ; but life — a busy, energetic, intel- 
lectual life had made him the equal of the elder 
man whose hours of learned leisure had become 
the best part of his existence. 

Peter Drake found in Cecil Carteray a man to 
admire, and a companion to love. He got to 
look forward with a happy anxiety to his visits, 
and yet Cecil Carteray had not been many 
times at Trederrick before it was found to be 
among the fixed ideas of Lady Judith's mind 
that he was a very desirable acquaintance. 
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" Well !" exclaimed Mrs. Baynard, " this is the 
strangest peculiarity of all. Lady Judith likes 
Cecil ! For once, she is not blind to beauty of 
mind, elegance of manner, charm of features, 
and character beyond reproach. He is one of 
the noblest men in the world, and she knows it 
— one of the best, and she knows that too. 
Someone is always welcome at Trederrick whose 
greatness may be said to be almost of his own 
making !" 

"Don't be scandalous, Eleanor. How can 
anyone help liking him ?" says Mr. Baynard ; 
" there is nothing strange in it, my dear." 

" Oh, but it is strange for Lady Judith to ad- 
mire a person preferred by Mr. Drake. It can- 
not be denied, Eustace, that this one bit of 
nature in Lady Judith is the strangest of all her 
peculiarities." 

Her husband felt it would be wisest to say no 
more. 

And in this way life was going on when 
Colonel Penwarne returned to Coombe. 



CHAPTER VI. 



REVELATIONS. 



This small inheritance my father left me 
Contenteth me, and is worth a monarchy. 
I seek not to wax great by others' waning. 

Shaespere. 

IITE left Letty just entering the room where 
' ' her cousin Alice and Aunt Jane were 
talking together. 

After a very affectionate greeting Alice said, 
" 1 will go and tell my father. He always likes 
to know when you come, Letty." 

" I don't come often," said Letty. 

"You cannot tell your father. I saw him 
go out just now. I think he is gone to Tre- 
derrick." 

" Oh, I am sorry 1" answered Letty. " Every- 
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body is out. Papa is gone to see Sir Harry 
Goodman ; my mother is gone with Lord and 

Lady Dynham and Sophy a long drive to the 

< 

great sea view at Gwilter Bay, and I am here !" 
in a tone of despair. 

" Take off your hat and rest yourself, and stay 
as long as you possibly can," said Alice. " You 
could stay till six o'clock. Marian Teague is 
coming to us this afternoon, and we are to sit 
out of doors under the laburnums. She could 
walk home by Trederrick, and take you back in 
time to dress for dinner." 

"Charming! But if I am off duty when 
mamma comes home, what would happen ?" 

" Write a note and tell her." 

" She would faint at the sight of it— -think I 
had had some dreadful accident, and not come 
down to dinner." 

" Send a message, then, to be given to her 
when she comes into the house." 

" That might do, if I could make quite sure 
no one would forget it." 



" But I could stay if you would send me back 
the short way down the crag, with some one to 
see that I did not come to any personal injury, 
and so manage that I should be standing in the 
hall at five o'clock." 

" Of course we can do that. My father would 
take you ; or Hugo would be back by that time, 
or Marian Teague and I — together we two might 
do instead of a man. The path is not difficult 
now. Steps have been cut, and strong rails 
put, and seats for the weary. They were finish- 
ed yesterday." 

"Then I can stay," said Letty. On which 
she walked up to a looking-glass that, in a fine 
old firame, stood up, long and narrow, above 
a table covered with china, and took off her 
hat. 

Alice and her mother looked at Letty, and then 
at each other. 
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Mrs. Penwarne gave a little sigh to see how 
like the girl was to her father, in the days of 
his boyhood and beauty, before any one could 
have suspected how time would wear his fine 
face, and sharpen his perfectly-cut features into 
painful outlines. But Alice's gaze was of ad- 
miration, pure and perfect. She thought Letty 
the loveliest thing in creation, and there rose 
up strongly in her heart the yearning to love 
her, with a love as true and as boundless as her 
approval. 

Letty was slight in form and easy in her move- 
ments. People said she was small, but she was 
really an inch taller than her cousin, who was 
of the full average height of woman. But her 
head was small, and her features perfect, with 
that sort of harmony about them which is so 
seldom seen. Her magnificent hair, and her 
almost Spanish complexion, kept up the idea of 
smallness to which her slender form and the cor- 
rectness of her features gave rise at first sight. 
There seemed to be nothing large about her ex- 



up of pleading and inquiry, of a patient waiting 
— of an early-learnt watching through wide 
space — of the Peace-maker, the Averter of 
woe. 

But for health and strength of body and 
mind; but for her youth ; but for her love of 
her father ; but for her life in his life, and her 
competence to lead that life by his early edu- 
cation of her in paths of unwonted learning, 
considering her sex — but for her knowledge that 
she had been called to a peculiar place with 
special duties attached to it ; but for her perfect 
willingness to do those duties and to fill that 
place, Letty might have been sad. But she 
had no sadness about her, and she was very 
strong. Strong in heart, unwavering in good 
intention. Strong in duty to her apparently 
unloving mother, in worship of her father, in 
an unuttered, clearlv felt determination to 
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be just to herself if ever driven into such neces- 
sity ; and, best of all, strong in a great gift of 
simplicity. Her life came to her hour by hour, 
day by day, and she never hurried it. She 
never wanted to meddle with her futuie. She 
left it, as the sacred, UQtouched " ^o-come," in 
the hands of God. 

Now that Letty had made herself at her ease 
to stay with her cousin, she put, her hand into a 
work-basket and said, " What is there for me to 

dor 

" You can go on with little Martin's stocking, 
if you please," said Mrs. Penwarne, whose bas- 
ket of work for the poor was an institution re- 
vived from the tradition of old times when a girl 
at Trederrick. 

So Letty took the knitting into her dainty 
little hands, and became very busy at once. 

" There is my father," said Alice, in a minute 
more, on which the knitting was thrown down. 

" I think I must walk out of the window," 
said Letty. The next minute she was standing 
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" I am here for I do not know how many 
hours. Come in and talk to me/* 

" I can't, child. I have work to do. I want- 
ed to see your father. But now I must write 
to him.'' 

"Write to him r 

" Yes. Things that are to be once said, and 
for ever remembered, had perhaps better be writ- 
ten. I have been saying so to myself as I came 
up that scrambling path. So I am feeling glad 
that he was away." 

" I wonder what it is ?" whispered Letty, with 
her eyes on her uncle's honest face — " what it 
is you are going to say to papa I" 

"Not much. I am going to say that Hugo is 
to be treated as that which he is, my stepson 
and my adopted heir." 

" That is known already." 

Colonel Penwarne had placed his niece's hand 
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within his arm, and was now leading her to- 
wards the open window by which she had come 
to meet him, " Yes, it is known," he said ; " but 
we must get a step further than knowledge. It 
must be felt^ and the knowledge and the feeling 
combined must influence life." 

Letty paused, and held back her uncle's ad- 
vancing footsteps — ^** It u felt ; it does influence," 
she whispered, with a voice of fear and fiill of 
trouble. 

" That is, it is resented," said Colonel Pen- 
wame, coming to a sudden stop, and turning 
round so as to face Letty. 

" If you choose to put it so," she answered 
with her eyes on the ground. 

"By whom is it resented? 1 am going to 
write my letter. I had better know the truth, 
whatever it ie, Letty." 

" By my mother. But my father is sorry too." 

" Why should your mother resent it ? It is 
mere talk, after all, as far as Trederrick is con- 
cerned, I am several years older than your 
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of out-living him f 

Letty was quite silent. But she raised her 
eyes to her uncle's face with a look that said 
plainly enough, that she did not choose to dis- 
cuss either her mother's motives or actions. He 
read the determination, and he liked her for it. 

" My dear," he said, " we must have peace at 
any price, and brotherly love if we can get it." 

*' I hope so ;" she spoke low, but with an ear- 
nestness that made the words sound like a prayer. 

Colonel Penwame felt quite overcome. He 
kissed her forehead and said — 

" Will you set the example of liking Hugo ? 
You are sure to see my letter, and I wish you 
to see it. I know you are your father's little 
counsellor. When you fiilly understand the 
whole position as regards Hugo, will you under- 
stand something more as regards me ?" 

*^What?" 
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" That I will not allow any intercourse be- 
tween the families — absolutely none ; that I will 
obliterate all memory of brother and sister be- 
tween your aunt and your father^ rather than 
have ray step-son slighted, or treated in any 
way differently from the way dictated by me. 
I am right, Letty. Before God and man I am 
right. When that is known, it ought to be act- 
ed out with a decision that puts all debate out 
of the question. We are not, either of us — 
either Hugo or I— -ever likely to inherit Tre- 
derrick. But should it ever be mine, it will, if 
he lives, be his. Now, set the example of ac- 
knowledging him. When you have read my 
letter your judgment will be convinced, and 
then " 

" Then I will do my best," she said. And 
Colonel Penwarne led her into the house. 

He stopped for a few minutes, speaking to 
his wife and daughter, inquiring for Hugo, and 
asking when Marian Teague was coming ; and 
then he went away to write his letter. 



** My dear Consin Peter, ^ — ^they had al- 
ways kept to the old way of addressing each 
other — " When a man's mind is made np irre- 
YocaUy, it is perhaps best to pnt his determina- 
tion upon paper. I write, therefore, feeling glad 
that I did not find you at home this morning. 
Will you place the letter I am now writing 
among your fEimily papers, for easy reference if 
needed ; will yon also make Lady Judith fully 
aware of its contents? I am going to write of 
my step-son Hugo. His story, and mine in 
connexion with him, you know already. Your 
&ther knew all that there was to tell in his 
lifetime, for, firom him, I never had a secret. 
But my motive now is to prevent all reference 
to old letters, by saying once more what my 
intentions are, and that it has become necessary 
that all my friends should respect them. 

^ Hugo's £Either I first knew in my own and 
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in his youth, when, early in life, I made a tour 
through Virginia. I had been with my regi- 
ment in Canada, and in visiting Virginia' I spent 
a sick-leave which had been granted to me. 1 
went to Virginia, having had a boyish interest 
in the accounts given by the then old chroni- 
cler, Davies, of the departure of a spendthrift 
son of a common ancestor of yours and mine 
for that place. This man had taken with him a 
son of the Davies of that day, and that man's 
letters to England had been kept — there were 
three of them — ^and I had puzzled out their 
meaning, and re-written them in intelligible 
characters and spelling, for the old Davies of 
my youth, now dead. Our relative had gone 
to Virginia in the early part of the reign of 
George the Second. 1 found, by an accident, 
before any seeking had been begun, the de- 
scendant of that branch of our house. He was 
tilling his own land. He had lost sight of all 
EngHsh connexions; as we should have lost 
sight of him, but for the careful keeping of 



graves of our own people and their faithful 
servants, and I examined into all the evidence 
that could be produced — quite enough to 
prove that the Peter Penwarne in whose house 
I was a guest was the true, direct, and, with 
his son, the only descendants of the exiled son 
of our house. He had a seal of our arms, 
impaling the heiress of Trederrick, who, as 
you will remember, brought the property you 
possess into our family, and with whose family 
the entail began; limited, as you can prove, 
to the sons who remained in England, and 
leaving out all mention of the one who had left 
the country ; the entail having been made by 
that lady's husband, to whom, on her death, she 
had left the property, with power to dispose of 
it. 

" All Peter Penwarne could say was that a 
tradition had come down to him which said 
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that those arms represented the match from 
which he and his son descended. They had 
letters also from the Davies family to their re- 
latives, which Peter had kept careftilly, they 
having been a legacy to him from the last sur- 
vivor. These letters are now id my possession. 
I kept up my friendship with this man, and 
with his son Hugh, my step-son's father, until 
Peter Penwame died. In the meantime, I had 
been back to this country, I had exchanged in- 
to a new regiment, and I had gone to India. 
When there, in the midst of troubled times, I 
found Hugh Penwame. I need not say how 
great was my surprise. We recognized each 
other. His abilities, which were very great, did 
not lie in the line of his father's business. It 
would have been impossible for Hugh to re- 
main as a tiller of the soil. He had sold his 
property and come to Europe. He had joined 
a company of mercantile men, and put all that 
he possessed into the firm, being himself one of 
the managers. He was married to a young, 



be reasonable hopes of our cousin making a 
fortune honestly, for he had industry, and a 
home to work for. He was also the &ther of 
a son who, when I first saw him at this time, 
was not then three months old. In another 
three months, by the unwise speculation of one 
member of the hard-working firm, for which aU 
the others were responsible, ruin had come upon 
them. I was sent for, and I went. Hugh Pen- 
wame had been struck down by a sudden ill- 
ness, which in twelve hours proved fatal, and I 
had solemnly promised him, as &r as I was 
able, to protect his wife and child. 

"A very small sum of money had been in- 
vested for her. It produced less than seven 
shillings a week. But she worked in many 
ways ; she was equal to doing a variety of use- 
ful things. She was educated; but beyond 
everything she was honest, and she would 
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never take any money from me. Whether she 
overworked herself or no,t I do not know, but 
she fell ill, and I was ordered up the country on 
active service. We were to go into action. 
The season was unhealthy; the exertion expected 
of us very great. It was likely to be a time 
of death and disaster, and I was the only friend 
her child had in the world. She was so weak 
she could scarcely move from her chair; the 
boy, now about a year and a half old, was 
more than she seemed able to care for. 1 was 
greatly affected by her position ; her gentleness, 
beauty, perseverance, and failing strength. 

" There was death in my path as well as in 
hers. From hers, great care, such as ample 
means could supply, might keep off the woe, — 
what would become of the boy if left without 
her ? I did as you know— I married her on 
the eve of going into battle. It was my only 
way of taking care of her. If I died she would 
have a pension ; and I made my will, sent a 
duplicate off to England, and left all I possessed 



days were to be very few. I left her in the 
charge of a friend, who had been one of the 
witnesses of my marriage and of my will ; and 
in an hour I was gone. It gave me no sorrow 
when reflexion came. I was glad always to 
have done as I did. She would have graced 
my position in life, and I knew I was never 
likely to be made, by any deed of hers, to re- 
pent of my hasty act. 

'*In seven months time I was back to claim 
the boy, but not my wife ; she was alive — no 
more. She died within two hours of my re- 
turn, thanking me with a voice that has blessed 
my life ever since. Her boy — ^Hugh Penwarne's 
boy — ^is my step-son, and my heir. He is eight- 
and-twenty years of age, and one of the most 
estimable and honourable of men. Peter, your 
sister and I are agreed in the love and interest 
we feel for him. If we are to live as those so 
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nearly connected should live, yon and yonrs mnst 
receive our Hugo as if he were our son. He is 
the last male heir of our family. He has thus 
claims of his own upon us. Every kindness 
shewn to him I shall feel as a father should, 
every incivility shewn to him I must resent as a 
father ought." 

That was the letter written and sent to Tre- 
derrick before Colonel Penwarne again appeared 
among the ladies of his house. When he came 
among them he cried out with pleasure in his 
voice, 

" Miss Teague 1 Miss Teague, welcome 1 You 
have been too long away. Don't you know that 
you bring holiday always ?" 

" Ah," she said, " but I have been too busy ; 
and you never came to help me I" 



CHAPTER Vn. 

TMDER THE TBKES. 

Crowds of beea are busy with clover, 
Crowds of graeshopperB skip at our feet, 

Crowds of \axkB at tbor matinB hang ovts 
Thanking the Lord for a world bo sweet. 

Jean Ihqelow. 

*' T WAS to have had bread and cream," said 
■*■ Marian Teague, " but I do not want to 
have it to-day, because I have had no din- 
ner," 

" What a horrible breach of discipline !" ex- 
claimed Colonel Penwame ; " what can you have 
been doing t" 

" I have heen helping to make my curtains 
and to arrange a carpet. I have planned a fine 
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covering for the hall, and cnt ont velvet and 
fringe for a shelf in a corner. I am so hungry. 
I came here expecting you to offer me cold 
chicken, or lamb and mintnaauce ; only delicacies 
will suit an appetite just emerged from such an 
atmosphere of finery as has surrounded me for 
a week. And you all look quite surprised, 
and as if you had forgotten to be civil to 
me I" 

Marian Teague,aB they all called her, was now 
one of the happiest people in the world, and she 
looked the fiict plainly, with a fountain of play- 
fulness bubbling up when firee fi:om the restraints 
of the presence of strangers, and a most salutary 
breath of thanksgiving pervading it all, which 
made high and low, young and old, rich and 
poor, love her. Marian Teague had become 
everybody's property in some mysterious way. 
For eight-and-thirty years she had belonged to 
the place, the village, the people, the neighbours. 
Who was there in that little world who did not 
know and appreciate Marian Teague? Who 



Now she stoocU aged sixty, in the presence of 
Mends whom for three generations she had 
blessed. 

Life had gone lightly over her &ir head, and 
time had brought nothing with it to harden her 
tender heart. 

** I shall always be yonng," she said, with a 
sigh and a smile. ^^ I have lived a life foil of 
childhood. Jane, and Hugo, and Alice, and even 
yon, Letty — ^though yon don't belong to me; 
bnt once your &ther did — yon may blame 
yourselves if I never look venerable. . Even my 
hair won't grow grey, and I wear a cap because 
I am ashamed of it." 

Underneath the babble of pleasant fancies 
with which she lightened other people's lives as 
well as her own, there was however a holy 
gravity. It was a gift with Marian Teague to 
know the height and depth, the measure and 
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weight of thought and action, and to be able to 
count the cost of all that makes up life. 

She had been always a safe friend and a wise 
defender ; she had been called to be the protector 
of other people's lives. 

In spite of the furnishing of the house, which 
had got transformed into a most charming cot- 
tage of gentility ; notwithstanding open exhibi- 
tions of the fatigue and the hunger of which she, 
not quite without cause, complained, she had 
got back into that old place in the affections of 
the villagers, which she had first held when they 
called her " the Squire's lady-housekeeper ;" and 
in the midst of all her cares she had been blessing 
them every day ; and it was not entirely carpets 
and curtains, and rose-coloured velvet, that 
had kept her so long a time away from Coombe, 
but a mingling of overpowering circumstances 
connected with " the * old widow Marchant's" 
crutches, and an intricate correspondence con- 
cerning the last days of the deaf and dumb son 
of the late Chronicler Davies. 
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called aa old woman, arrayed as she always was 
in silk that never rustled, but had a noiseless 
sweep which was peculiarly its own. 

Marian Teague was like a fine musical chord, 
she was so thoroughly in tune. You could not 
have associated her with the smallest possibility 
of a jar. She was Love, Justice, and Mercy all 
in one. 

" Why, here are my visions realized I Chairs 
under the laburnums — cold chicken and bread. 
Thank you. Colonel Penwarne. I shall show 
my gratitude by my actions. I always taught 
Jane that such was the right way." 

" God bless you for all you taught her, and 
for the never-changing good you have been to 
mer 

In this way, at rare intervals, quite unexpect- 
edly, Colonel Penwarne had thanked her some- 
times. It took her so by surprise now that the 
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tears jumped up to her eyes, and she said, as he 
led her out of the lawn, " Has anything hap- 
pened f 

" No. Only I have had occasion, not unplea- 
santly, to look into my past life to-day. I never 
do it," he said, turning to her with a sweet 
grand smile, " without thanking you." 

She answered only with another smile, and 
then Colonel Penwarne left her with his wife 
and the two girls under the trees. 

It was the loveliest imaginable afternoon. 
There was the scent of sweetbrier, and the 
music of the bees, humming and busy among 
the flower-beds, in all their early gaiety of 
colour, as they spread themselves down the 
bank that edged the green turf, and got lost in 
the leafy tangle growing among the rocks 
that broke the steep slope of the ground before 
them. 

Great arbutus trees rose on red interlacing 
stems, and gave density to the background 
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through Alice's fingers there passed a long strip 
of some delicate weaving of white leaves, and 
lines, and dots and flowers, which grew strangely 
to uninitiated eyes between her hands ; Marian 
Teague sat eating her dinner ; and Letty, with 
her great soft meditative eyes, seemed to watch 
the whole scene with a new-found interest in 
a life so very unlike her own. 

Nothing at all approaching to what was going 
on at Coombe could by any possibility occur at 
Trederrick. She confessed in her heart that 
she was very glad she had come, that it was to 
her rest and recreation, and that she liked it all 
very much. 

" Sing, Mrs. Penwame — dear Jane, please to 
sing. Distinguished people, I remark, always 
eat to the sound of music. I claim my rights. 
You have been distinguishing me all your life, 
BO there can be no excuse for refusing now." 
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Then to Letty, "Alice and her mother sing 
very well together, don t they I" 

" I never heard them, so I do not know," said 
Letty. 

" Ah ! I forgot how short a time they have 
been here. I often forget how time passes. 
My life has been so much measured by events." 

Then Marian Teague went on to tell Letty 
how she and her Aunt Jane had sung together 
at Trederrick in the old days, till Jane had sur- 
prised her brother by her proficiency ; and Letty 
grew eager, asking questions. Where did they 
study? In what room was the pianoforte? 
Did they know that she had all the old school- 
books and story-books in which Aunt Jane's 
name had been written, in a book-case made ex- 
pressly for them in her own room ? 

This seemed to make a new tie between Mrs. 
Penwarne and her niece. She liked to have the 

I 

place she had occupied in the beloved old home 
kept green. So when now Letty asked her to 
sing, and when Marian had spoken of the plea- 



her mother's girlhood had been familiar — when 

these things had been spoken of till the old life 

had been brought back, as far as it conld be, to 

all of them, then Mrs. Penwarne sang " Flow on, 

thon shining river," and Letty's knitting lay 

« 
untouched in her lap as she listened. 

Very sweet and beautiful it was. And once 
more they lived through that too frequent fact, 
of the old realizing their own lives, and never 
giving a thought to the lives of the young. 

Yet life is with the young. 

The river had flowed past Mrs. Penwarne's 
'* bower," €MX)ording to the song, and had left 
its love gifts and its wreaths of unfading flowers. 
She had listened to the message of love long 
ago ; and Marian Teague had not been left with- 
out her share of promises and entreaties ; and of 
all that they thoaght ; and they forgot that the 
river still flowed, burthened still with sunny 
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blossoms, speaking the same story, and yet not 
to them — to the nnthought-of girlhood growing 
silently to maturity at their side — ^to Alice with 
her fair, tender loveliness, like the morning, 
bright and gay ; and to Letty of the stronger 
nature, who could suffer without once asking 
for the luxury of tears. 

There they stayed, under the trees. In her 
heeixt Letty was saying incessantly, " How 
different this life from mine I" But she said it 
as she would have uttered any piece of k;now- 
ledge, or spoken of any truth, which she was 
called upon only to accept. 

She formed no wishes. She had led so 
strange a life as scarcely to know what was 
meant by wishing. She knew, however, as she 
sat there, more than she had ever known of 
what home might be — a home blessed by love, 
and dignified by a stainless constancy. Under 
the laburnums she was learning a great deal as 
to the happiness that might be in this world ; 
and she would have been less than human had 



back. She never indulged in a waking dream. 
She had long determined, from a good instinct, 
never to travel beyond her daily life. She 
always honourably abstained from picturing to 
herself any possible life that must contrast 
forcibly with the life in which she lived. It 
seemed to her, in her generous love of her 
father, that to deny herself those imaginings 
was a part of her duty to him ; and there is no 
doubt that, even in her daily life, she had her 
reward. 

She could not help knowing that her father 
was an unhappy man, and she could not help 
guessing that his life had been, because of an 
ill-matched marriage, a failure. Neither could 
she help being aware of her mother's propensity 
to stamp the sweetness out of everybody's life 
and crush it in the dust beneath her feet. But 
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she did not know why these things were, or in 
what they had had their beginnings. She 
would have refused all enlightenment, if anyone 
could have offered it to her. To know how 
things were was her necessity. She could not 
become mentally and morally blind, deaf, and 
unreasonable ; but to stop to inquire why^ would 
have been to her pure heart undutiful and 
wrong — demoralizing to herself, and unchildlike 
to them — loss everyway. 

Different as her father and mother were from 
each other, and very different as they were in 
their treatment of her, she could give to both 
the worship of a profound respect, and the 
singular homage of a most fastidious fidelity. 
And this it seems necessary at this point of our 
story to dwell upon, as many things, some good 
and some evil, were suffered by Letty in con- 
sequence. 

No wonder that she perceived so soon and 
so clearly the great difference between Alice's 
life and her own. Mrs. Penwame, in the vigour 



sort of sisterly equality in it, very sweet to see. 
Occasionally Marian Teague felt that there 
lurked some sort of disadvantage to Alice in 
the fact of her father and mother being such 
lovers still. It looked sometimes as i^ now 
that Alice had ceased to be a child, she was left 
on the banks of her river a little too much 
alone. There is no doubt that she would have 
felt the want of that love which is above all 
companionship, the devotion that mothers feel, 
and make their children comprehend, if she 
had not had something which, so far, had been 
all she wanted, and had kept her from knowing 
anything of the one thing that Marian feared 
about. 

This something had always been in her life. . It 
was Hugo. 

Colonel Penwarne had seen Hugo grow into a 
necessity. He had liked it. He had given him to 
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Alice in his heart, and he was glad to see them ne- 
cessary, as he thought, to each other. And Alice, 
without any anxiety, took what she found; giving 
a love beyond measure to her sisterly mother, 
and a worship different, but not less loving, to 
her hero of a father. As to Hugo, he was theirs 
and hers. As to the future, it was like one vast 
play-groimd to this gentle soul inexperienced in 
evil. 

While Letty lived in the past and present, 
holding tightly the reins of her imagination, 
and turning away from all contemplation of the 
fiiture, Alice; gazed onward into sunny years 
with undazzled eyes. Her spirit was free. 

The girl who lived in the sunshine could not 
see clearly into Letty's colourless life. 

She could read Lady Judith's history easily 
enough; Lady Judith advanced herself into 
Alice's light, and there made most self-asserting 
exhibitions of all her several peculiarities by 
turns. Alice had already learnt most of them 
by heart, and could argue with tolerable cer- 



penetrate into the other's shade. 

And though Alice thought she could see quite 
through Lady Judith's character, it may be at 
once declared that she was considerably mis- 
taken. The glitter of her own sunny skies had 
dazzled her youthful sight ; and her own igno- 
rance of grief, and all evil things, mislead her. 
There stood Lady Judith, the last of an aristo- 
cratic house, without father or mother, brother 
or sister ; transplanted by marriage into ungenial 
companionship ; her son dead, her daughter 
absorbed into another person's life, and, what- 
ever had been her story, left in her own home 
absolutely without sympathy — alone. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MORE PEOPLE. 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

Keats. 

QTILL they were under the trees. Letty never 
^ forgot those hours. 

" Who is it ?" said Mrs. Penwarne. Some one 
was coming carefully down the. high rhododen- 
dron bank which made the shelter and shade of 
the comer where they were sitting. "It is 
dangerous, Hugo." 

" Indeed 1 have not broken a branch or touch- 
ed a flower. They are magnificent up at the 
top." 

The bank was extremely steep, very high, 
and studded with huge craggy rocks. The 
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trees, the house had been built ; and the crag- 
path that made a direct way to Trederrick, was 
a natural continuation of this rocky step, where, 
in among the granite, the deep deposits of 
peat oflFered the soil they most rejoiced in to a 
large class of flowering shrubs. They made the 
glory of Coombe. 

But when Mrs. Penwame said to Hugo that 
it was dangerous, she had not been thinking of 
the shrubs, but of himself. However, Hugo 
was one of those persons who never associate 
either danger or difficulty with anything they 
have to do ; and so, when Mrs. Penwarne explain- 
ed her meaning, he answered simply, " Ah, yes ; 
it was a bad example, so I won't do it again." 

Alice looked up at him with approving eyes. 
" You will be wanted to take Letty down the 
crag-path," she said. 

** I was promised, Miss Teague," remarked 
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Letty, not looking up from her knitting. 

" Then I can take care of Miss Teague," said 
Hugo, " and see her safe home. Please come 
too, Alice ; and then you can take care of me, so 
that I shall not have to walk back by myself, 
and we can leave Mrs. Penwarne to take care 
of Coombe and your father." 

" Very well arranged," said Mrs. Penwarne 
with a touch of gravity which told Hugo she 
did not mean him to speak in a style of banter, 
and that she feared he had not forgiven Lady 
Judith. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, " I will try not 
to do it again." 

Lefcty looked up in sudden surprise. 

"Miss Drake does not know us yet," said 
Hugo. " Mrs. Penwarne is displeased ; and it 
was I who occasioned it. We have a sort of 
secret signal society among us. If Mrs. Pen- 
warne speaks half a tone lower than her usual 
key when addressing me, I know I am naughty, 
and confess it at once." 
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Letty laughed. Alice looked at her with a 
quiet smile ; and Miss Teague said, " Ever since 
Mrs. Penwame took the reins of government, 
we have all been spoilt." 

" My dear Marian," said that lady, " what is 
it all about ?" 

No answer was given, for, marshalled through 
the morijiing-room, and out on the grass by the 
window, came, as Dickson announced, "Mrs. 
Carteray, Mrs. Baynard, Mr. Carteray." The 
whole party rose up and went to meet the new- 
comers. 

It was Mrs. Carteray's first visit to Mrs. Pen- 
wame. 

" I could not come before," she said ; " I hope 
you knew that I was away." 

" Yes, your sister told me ;" and Mrs. Pen- 
wame gave her hand to Mrs. Baynard, who 
looked very bright and pretty. She was, in 
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fact, very much pleased to see Letty Drake ap- 
parently on such good terms with her cousins 
and her aunt — " that poor dear Letty," as she 
called her in her heart. 

Hugo and Cecil Carteray immediately com- 
menced talking together, for they had met many 
times in their boyhood, since Mrs. Carteray had 
become the mistress of her father's house, and 
when Hugo had spent his holidays with Miss 
Teague at Coombe. 

They had not met since Hugo had gone to 
India with his regiment, but they had not for- 
gotten each other. They were just the same 
age, and they spoke as friends* 

" My dear Carteray I" exclaimed Hugo. 

"Well, it is pleasant to feel that I should 
have known you anywhere," said Cecil, " though 
you are such a fine fellow." 

" I am not taller than you are. I may weigh 
more." 

"I am five feet eleven and a half^" said 
Cecil. 

VOL. I. M 
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perhaps. Then away, then back again. I make 
Marsland my country home. Sir Harry is so 
good to me. I believe he thinks I am really 
his son sometimes. He is kinder than I can 
describe; and my mother there — step-mother, 
you know — is the best woman in the world.** 

" Not quite," said Hugo, laughing. " I could 
run her hard ; but we are both of us in supreme 
luck. Fancy me I" he exclaimed with a smile. 
" By the by, where's Fred ?" 

" Still away. He has three years more before 
he can get back. But he is well, and an excel- 
lent fellow. How good Colonel Penwarne was 
to him I You are both heroes in Sir Harry's 
eyes ; and not unreasonably," he added, grasp- 
ing Hugo's hand, as he turned away to speak to 
Alice. 

He spoke to Letty last of all. 

More chairs were brought, for everybody pre- 
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ferred the laburnums to the house. The talk 
grew fast and full of former days. Mrs. Pen- 
warne asked after Sir Harry, and heard of his 
good-hearted kindness, his rheumatism, and his 
merry messages to her and her husband. She 
had, too, to ask after Lady Mary, and her hus- 
band Mr. Cleverleigh. And what kind of girl 
was Liza I — and was Cleverleigh Hall such a 
very fine place ? Did not they ever come to 
Lerrins — Lerrins with the spreading lawn, the 
meadows by the river, and the grand gigantic 
elms, and monarch oaks ? Mrs. Penwarne re- 
membered Lerrins, and liked the place, with 
vivid recollections of bantam fowls and fan-tail 
pigeons, better than she had ever liked its mis- 
tress. 

Lady Mary was an invalid, she heard. Mr. 
Cleverleigh was charming ; Liza a lovely, spoilt, 
independent, spirited young personage. They 
came to Lerrins at intervals. " They roughed 
it there with fourteen servants two years ago," 
said Mrs. Baynard. 
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friends. 

" You used to be so kind to me, Miss Teague," 
she said. " I was always afraid of Mrs. Pen- 
wame in her girlhood ; she used to look at me 
with such quiet eyes, so critically, as I thought. 
Afterwards, when I was in London, old Lady 
Dynham was very kind to me. She used to 
take me out with her, and she got me so many 
pleasant invitations. In return she expected 
me to talk of you, and she used to send for my 
father, who had never done with his praises. 
She liked to hear all we could tell her of Tre- 
derrick, and all we knew of your life. Where 
is Miss d'Antoine — you used to call her De- 



sir^e?" 



All this time Letty Drake was listening with 
eager ears. Here was the old life before she 
was bom — Aunt Jane's life — coming out in a 
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series of sketches from human hands, good and 
true, and ready lips. 

She heard that Desiree d'Antoine was mar- 
ried, and that when her relation Mrs. Clarkson 
died she had left what had been called her 
" little tenement " to Desiree. 

" Then, on Mrs. Clarkson's death," explained 
Miss Teague, " last year, Desiree sold the cot- 
tage, with its garden and field, and sloping 
orchard — the great arbutus tree, and all — 
and then I bought it," she added, triumphantly. 

Miss Teague, saying this, looked with a sort 
of inquiring glance at Letty ; but Letty's eyes 
were on her work. She did not catch the look, 
but she knew very well how much in her mo- 
ther's conduct towards Miss Teague the fact 
just declared accounted for. 

Lady Judith had wished her husband to buy 
the pretty little property. Of course every- 
thing in the village, and as far as possible 
around it, ought to belong to him ; but he had 
refused* 



steward, and he had written back to say that 
he did not think Mr. Trederrick could spare the 
money for it. This announcement had raised 
one of those storms, not loud, but long-en- 
during, fi'om which never, through all life, 
would there be any real and entire recovery. 

Lady Judith had been insulted. 

But Miss Teague bought the cottage and land, 
and added to it three more fields, and a small 
house, by which the whole place was raised to the 
title and dignity of " The Cot Farm." And Mrs. 
Ferris, the widowed sister of Chronicler Davies, 
had immediately become her tenant. 

Mrs. Carteray heard all this, not as news, for 
the Baynards had told her, and Sir Harry 
Goodman had already sent messages of good 
omen, and gifts of fruit and flowers, as a neigh- 
hourly welcoming of Miss Teague, but she lis- 
tened with great interest, for she heard with 
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the fects the manner of their occurrence. 

" Old Lady Dynham left me the money," said 
Miss Teague. "She was very kind to my 
mother, and more than friendly to me ; she was 
pleased to leave me a legacy of kind words 
too, which were as good as gold. So here I 
am among old friends, and many dear associa- 
tions, quite a weU-to-do person in my old age." 

" Old age !" The repetition came in chorus. 

" Oh, I have done ; you are laughing at me," 
she said. 

And still Letty held down her pretty head, 
and kept her eyes on her knitting pins, and 
** How much 1 have learnt !" she thought within 
her heart. Then she whispered to Alice, " It 
is time to go. I must go now." 

"Come, Hugo, we must take Alice home. 
We are obliged to go, Mrs. Carteray. Will you 
excuse us ?" 

"You are going down the crags, are you?" 
said Cecil. "I will go with you. I will 
then go to the Vicarage, and you can keep 



then the young people were gone down among 
the tangled shrubs, and flowers, and trees, 
and the elder ladies went back into the house. 

Somehow, without contrivance or intention, 
Cecil Carteray led the way with Letty, and 
Hugo came on after them helping Alice. 

The crag-path was very slippery sometimes. 
The spines of the firs made a carpet there, and 
through this dry summer-like spring they had 
not decayed, but lay polished in a treacherous 
beauty. 

"Take care, take care," Cecil was saying. 
"Place your foot against mine; this is the 
steepest turn of all ; pray come slowly." 

"But we can't come slowly," said Hugo. 
" Alice is unmanageable. Let us pass you — 
there ; stand still on that ledge of rock and let 
us come by." 
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They obeyed, and like two goats the others 
passed them. Hugo was out of breath with 
fright, but he kept hold of Alice's hand, and 
they were in the broad walk at the bottom 
of the steep in a wonderfully short spaoo of 
time. Then Alice looked her companion in tho 
face. 

" Thank you," she said. " Hugo, wliat made 
you — tell me exactly what made you angry 
with Lady Judith — quick — speak quickly Ivofort) 
they come." 

"Oh, I was cross. Lord and Lady Dyuhnni 
are staying there, and Lord Bolton ; you know 
they came yesterday." 

"Yes; they came for a month. T\\oy \\w 
to take her niece Sophy Cereseau away,*' 

" Bother Sophy Cereseau I" 

" Go on, please. What vexed you t" 

"Lady Judith vexed me because slio was 
humbugging Belton. He is a very good lad," 
said this military patriarch of this youth of 
twenty-one, " and she wants him for your cousin 



" He has not seen her for seven years. And 
he would not be silly to like her; bnt he is 
worse than silly to be put upon it by Lady 
Judith. The whole of the first half of luncheon 
was occupied in contriving for Letty — I beg 
her pardon — ^Miss Drake — ^to ride out with that 
boy, and the last part of that meal was em- 
bittered by my helping her not to do it. Miss 
Drake had made up her mind to spend this 
afternoon with you. She is as patient as a 
martyr — ^it's perfectly disgusting/' said Hugo. 

" Why should she not ride with him? Lord 
Belton is a very nice boy, and a kind of a cousin." 

"Oh, I know the pedigree perfectly. His 
grandfather was your mother's half-uncle — and 
he, by some other division or subdivision, is 
your second cousin and her second cousin, or 
would have been if that dear, original old Lady 
Dynham — ^who was very kind to me when I 
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was a schoolboy, ^nd had quite the right ideas 
of Christmas gifts and Easter offerings, and 
made hoKday for me in London, bless her 1 — ^il 
she had been the mother of the heir as well as 
the mother of the daughter, Lady Jane, in 
yonder churchyard — bless her too, for being the 
mother of Mrs. Pen warne." 

" Now, recover your breath," said Alice, smil- 
ing, " and tell me more about your vexation. 
I think the cause, as it stands at present, remark- 
ably small." 

" Is it not enough to see an old woman like 
Lady Judith " 

^* She isn't old." 

*^ Well, then, any woman thoroughly disgust- 
ing, persecuting her daughter, and toadying 
the yomag Lord I She would be his ruin in 
three months. He could not stand it, though 
he is a good lad, and has as much brains as his 
head can conveniently carry. I know him 
well. But I gave Letty her holiday, and con- 
quered Lady Judith. How she hated me I" 
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" J said that for them to ride together would 
be quite delightful — so delightful ; I would ride 



toor 



" Oh, Hugo 1" Then Alice laughed. 

" I insisted on it. I took Lady Judith's part. 
I talked to Miss Drake confidentially. Then 
Lady Judith thought the day too warm ; and 
advised us all to stay at home. But I got 
Fairy, and I rode the boy out, and freed that 
poor child to come up to you. Then I got 
home in time to take her back." 

" I hope she has been happy," said Alice. 

" She is happy now?," said Hugo. And as 
they looked up the path, there, on a safe stand- 
ing ground, was the girl of whom they were 
speaking looking down into Cecil Carteray's 
face. 

He was talking very quietly as it seemed, but 
so as to have gained her whole attention. 
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The rest lasted two or three minutes, and 
then they came on very steadily and silently, 
those watchers thought ; only there are things 
in people's lives which are not best said by 
words. 

Hugo looked at Alice and the girl blushed 
like a rose-bud. 

" Come on," he said, " we can wait for them 
by the garden-door." 

There at the door that opened into the walled 
fruit-garden at the back of Trederrick they all 
stood and said " Good-bye." 

"I must go this way," said Cecil, and he 
turned and walked quickly up the broad drive, 
which was the carriage way to the church and 
the village. 

Letty opened the door with her own latch- 
key. " Thank you, Alice," she said ; then, in a 
whisper, " I have had a happy afternoon — very 
happy." That was all. She went through the 
door, and left them standing in the shade of the 
pine trees, alone. 
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" He is a man of strong purpose, and desper- 
ately clever." 

" And Lady Jndith is very fond of him." 

"What a humbug she is !" Hugo oould not get 
that idea out of his min^d, and it seemed to fill 
it to the exclusion of all other notions. 

" It is an innocent sort of fault ; scarcely a 
fault — a mere meanness," said Alice. 

"It's a lie incarnate," said Hugo, fiercely; 
" and it saps the truth out of other people's 
lives." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AT HOME. 



The human soul craves something that endures. 

Wordsworth. 

11 TRS. BAYNARD and her sister sat waiting 
-"•*- for Cecil. They talked of those whom they 
had left. 

It was a genuine pleasure to get Mrs. Pen- 
wame back among them, Mrs. Carteray said; she 
wished Eleanor Baynard could remember the 
old times when Miss Teague lived and ruled at 
Trederrick — "but you were only seven years 
old," said the elder sister, "and Freddy was 
four. It was when Lady Mary lived with us, 
which was a trying time. I so well remember 



Mrs. Baynard's little girl was playing in the 
room where the sisters were gossiping over a 
cup of tea, and Mrs. Carteray lowered her voice 
to a whisper — " My father left me there while 
he went to a magistrate's meeting at Newton ; 
and Jane was so silent, alniost speechless ; it 
frightened me I remember, and I looked at 
Miss Teague, who was quite natural, and took 
not the smallest notice. Then when we were 
sent out to walk, Jane led me through the wall- 
ed garden, and we came up the drive to this 
place ; not to the house, but to the church. I 
can even now recollect the sun-light lying on 
the graves. She took me by the hand, and 
walked to where her mother's and father's, and 
little brother's grave, made a group, all blossom- 
ing there with myrtle flowers ; and she turned 
quickly and kissed the black crape strings of 
my bonnet, and then my lips; on which we 
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walked away. I was crying. But Jane did not 
speak. She was a girl, then, so odd, so full of 
unuttered things. How good it must have been 
for her to get into a world of love and action. 
People said she was very clever, but that she 
would have broken her heart if she had been 
sent to school." 

" How handsome she is 1 " exclaimed Mrs. 
Baynard. " And she keeps so young. In spite 
of India, and absences, and voyages, and changes 
of fifty kinds, and parting from Alice, she looks 
so young, and so well. Happiness is a very 
good thing for people. I hope my girl may be 
to me what Alice is to her. But so few people 
could be like Mrs. Penwarne. I am quite fas- 
cinated by her — and as to her husband ; that 
man is a herO. We can't help being proud of 
him. He. is so grand, I am exalted when I talk 
to him ; so good, it makes me persevering and 
strong; so kind, I am comforted. Oh, I do 
love a good grand man — and I really think 
Captain Penwarne is very like him." 

VOL. I. N 



Cecil '' 

"Eustace is perfect. You are cold-hearted 
and tmgratefdl. I hope Cecil won't turn out 
ill, in his eight-and-twentieth year, to punish 
you. Don't you know that praise is thanksgiv- 
ing ? " 

" What a time you have been T' said Mrs. 
Carteray to her stepnson, who just then made 
his appearance. 

"Time enough to rest the horses and give 
them leisure to enjoy their feed. Have you no 
tea for me ?" 

" Indeed, my dear Cecil, you will keep my 
father waiting dinner ; please ring the bell." 

" Well, I have been a little forgetftd. Indeed, 
I quite forgot the hour. I am ready, and I don't 
want anything more than a glass of water." 

" Did you go into the house ?" 

" No. Lady Judith was out." 
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Mrs. Baynard looked away with a smile. 
What could make Cecil like Lady Judith? 
And he certainly did. It was the oddest thing 
in the world. 

Mrs. Baynard was very fond of Cecil Carteray. 
Cecil was the younger by several years, but 
great strength of character, education from a 
very early age — as much as he could bear — and 
now a long knowledge of the world of men, as 
well as the world of books — the great teaching 
voice of the living, and the silent, solitude-filling 
wisdom of the dead — these things had given 
age to Cecil Carteray, and the standing-alone 
that had come to him even in boyhood had 
made him singularly wise. 

Great good or great evil must have come to 
Cecil from the circumstances of his life ; and it 
had been good. 

He had been brought up to work. Brain la- 
bour had been fixed on as his way of life. It 
had, however, come to him with such ease as to 
make it a task of not too much diflSculty. His 
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He had passed, too, through the one great 
danger of his life safely. 

His father had died just before his coming" of 
age ; and he had scarcely recovered from the 
blow when he found himself the master of eight 
hundred a year. 

" Exactly enough to ruin him," and " he is a 
strong man if he can carry that burthen without 
a fall into the mire." Such had been Sir Harry 
Goodman's commentary on what some people 
called Cecil's luck. But when Sir Harry saw 
the youth unaltered, pursuing his profession, 
and using his money for his own and others' 
good, he made him welcome to Marsland, and 
treated him as a son. So everybody respected 
Cecil, and Mrs. Baynard even looked up to him. 
But there still remained the mystery of his lik- 
ing for Lady Judith. 

"Everybody," said Eustace Baynard to his 
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pretty wife that day, " probably, has a different 
opinion of Lady Judith. She is not liked 
by people in general. She is not popular. 
Well, everybody can't be popular ^^ 

" But, Eustace, I think that everybody can 
be true.^^ 

He looked at her gravely. She was very 
much in earnest ; and, if her face did not de- 
ceive terribly, she was as true a little woman as 

ever lived. " It mav be more difficult to some 

* 

than to others," he said. 

** Yes ; but everyone can be true. I feel that 
deep down somewhere ; too deeply is that feel- 
ing rooted ever to be torn up. I should never 
be happy again if I could be deprived of that 
deep-rooted belief. Everybody can be true. 
She is not true. By little and httle she has got 
herself to that state — she is not true. All per- 
fection, all pure motive, is gone out of her life. 
She is in bondage to a life that she has made 
for herself. She can't be free, because she is 
false." 



apply it to your neighbour's life, or to try Lady 
Judith too precipitately. We may not have all 
the witnesses, you kilow." 

Mrs. Baynard liked her husband all the bet- 
ter for his caution ; but she never changed her 
opinion. 

Letty had got home with a new light in her 
life. Oh 1 was it true ? — ^was that true ? 

And where had this light come from, and 
when had it dawned on Letty's soul ? 

It had come from Cecil Carteray. There had 
been a magical moment as they stood together 
in the pathway down the crags. Scarcely a 
word had been said, and only one word had 
Letty uttered ; but the light had dawned, and 
there had suddenly come up above the range 
of rocky mountains that seemed to encircle her 
life and keep it in perpetual shade, a glorious 
sun that made all things new. 
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What had been said? She really did not 
know. What had been felt ? Strong, honest, 
human love. She had felt that Cecil loved her 
— had loved her long — had loved from his youth, 
and had loved no one else. In that supreme 
moment of power she knew perfectly well that 
all life would be according to what on that mo- 
ment might follow. Life had begun. The fu- 
ture would date from that point in the present. 
So she was speechless. 

Two great tears witnessed for her. 

" Are you sorry ?" he asked. 

"No." Then she darted forward^ and he 
kept by her side. Then they reached the broad 
road where Hugo and Alice stood. Then Letty 
passed through the garden door, and locked 
them out. 

But some new spirit had entered into her and 
exalted her — given her strength, hope, a holy 
pride, a wonderful peace. To be loved by a 
good man, what an honour, what a taking of 
rank it was 1 It was, as she stood there by the 



had* been full enough of good to bless the re- 
mainder of her days. She had found that which 
the human heart craves after; the thing that 
endures, the love of a man strong, good, and 
gracious — what it is good for a woman to 
have. And she, a gentle daughter of Eve, 
stood in a garden that had become another 
Eden, and thought of this with a deep so- 
lemnity upon her soul. She thought and gave 
thanks. 

True woman as Letty was, she thought the 
thoughts of the true. She could never, on such 
a matter, have listened to doubt. She could 
not after years of service, or any accumulation 
of trial, have believed any more firmly in Cecil 
Carteray than she did at that moment. Nature, 
education, and self-knowledge had united to 
make her feel thus. 
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Her father had once said to her that to be 
companionable was one of the best of a good 
woman's attributes. The truth came back to 
her now. 

Adam, the first created, was alone in Eden, 
he had said; woman was never alone there. 
It was not good for man to be alone, but wo- 
man was not even allowed to try. 

The thing had come which was the completion 
of life, and it raised her, blessed her, crowned 
her. She walked with a changed step into the 
house ; not with steps winged with joy, but 
steadied by promise. The future had been re- 
vealed to her; she, by her own acceptance, 
had confirmed it — she had given herself 
away. 

Lady Judith, and Lord and Lady Dynham 
had returned from their drive. They were 
standing in the library, looking out of that 
great window away firom which in the old 
time Jane had had the shrubs removed, and 
where they could gaze far down the gully upon 



" Have you seen your father ?" 

" No, mamma." 

Lady Judith started. There was a tone in 
her child's voice that struck her. She did 
not speak; her husband came in at the mo- 
ment. 

"I want to speak to you before dinner, 
Judith," he said. 

" You must be quick. It is almost time to 
dress." 

" Directly then." He too had spoken with a 
strange voice; she looked at him almost 
frightened. 

He spoke for a moment to Lord Dynham ; 
asked Sophy Cereseau if she had enjoyed 
her drive; never waited for an answer, but 
made a sign to his wife to follow him from the 
room. 
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** Well, what is it ?" she said, when they got 
into the hall. 

He walked on to a seat on the shady side of 
that terrace with the parapet wall where his 
mother's flower-beds had been, and said, '* Read 
that." He put Colonel Penwarne's letter 
into her hand. She read it very attentively. 

" Well," she said indifferently, " we knew all 
that, didn't we?" She, in truth, felt very 
strongly on the subject, but she did not choose 
to let Peter see it. 

*' We knew it ; but not quite in this formal, 
business-like manner; and you see that last 
sentence. Arthur dictates to us what our be- 
haviour is to be. I make no objectiou. I like 
Hugo. He is a very fine character, and an 
accomplished gentleman. I am quite ready to 
accept him as the heir of our name and estates, 
but — ^" he hesitated. 

" Go on," she said in a hard voice. 

" I am afraid of you." 

" I declare I never heard of anything so un- 



serting, 1 think. But I have no quarrel with 
him. When he was a great active boy, and no 
one knew anything of his destiny, I certainly 
did not choose him to be here on intimate terms 
with Letty ; now — ^" 

"Stop," said Peter Drake. "iVbw?, Judith, 
the best thing that could happen would be that 
they should marry." Lady Judith stood 
still; she felt quite stunned. "It would se- 
cure the property to our child," said Peter. 
" Come what will, whichever died first, Arthur 
or I, Letty would have the property." 

" I think," said Lady Judith, in a calm voice, 
" I think she had better go back into your mo- 
ther's family, and make Dynely her own. Bel- 
ton admires her." 

" Belton's a boy. Very inferior, as a human 
creature, to Letty." 

"I don't know what you mean. I know 
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that Letty will lose this home if you die before 
Colonel Penwarne, and I think she had best se- 
cure another." 

"It would embitter my life to feel sure 
she would leave this country and our own 
people." 

" Then it is lucky that you can't feel sure. 1 
feel that people should make sure of what they 
can get ; Lady Dynham would like it." 

" I should not like it," said Peter. 

Lady Judith stood still and looked at him. 
He shivered under her cold eye. He stood 
just where he remembered Jane standing, in 
her black garments, after their father's funeral. 
He had a rich treasure of affection in his heart 
now for this sister, who loved him well. It had 
grown with his years, and been strengthened 
in his adversity ; it had put forth flowers and 
fruit in her happiness and prosperity. She had 
been the one topic of romance between himself 
and Letty, and he had no wish stronger in his 
heart than that Letty should be like her. It all 



you could, so good a match as Letty's with 
Lord Belton ? " she inquired, in a tone of the 
deepest astonishment. 

" Unless she can tell me on her solemn word 
that her heart pines for him — that such a mar- 
riage is necessary to her happiness, he shall not 
have her." 

" Good gracious I and when your death may 
deprive her— and me— of so much." 

" My mind is made up," he said. In his heart 
he added that beggary itself must be preferable 
to a mismatched marriage, but he did not say 
it. 

" Then I suppose we must pray for you to 
live," she said, scoffingly. " But you must have 
money somewhere." 

" Without the entailed estates I should be 
poor. I told you when we married not to cal- 
culate on the income then produced by the 
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mine. We were very extravagant ; and there 
were other things," he said, slowly. " Even 

now we conld lay by, if Will you give up 

the house in London, Judith ? — for Letty's 
sake r 

" No. For the twentieth time, no. I do her 
the greater good by keeping it. It is my own 
by inheritance. I have of my own enough to 
prevent its being an expense to you. And, 
though you will not tell me, you mmt have laid 
by money." 

" No. I have paid the twelve thousand 
pounds which was due to Jane from the estate, 
and the interest, during the time that it was 
not paid. I paid into their banker's hands five 
hundred a year, until I had made up the whole 
sum. I sold the Gwilter-bay farm to make it 
up last year. It was her right." 

" And now if you die first they will take the 
very ground we tread upon." 

" Don't go over the old grievance," he said. 

She would not listen. " It has all been so 



ifc,- 



again, till he was quite worn out. 

" Let the thing be as I say. A mother has 
ways of managing matters, and they would like 
it, I am sure. Let Hugo marry her. She would 
be happy. He has plenty in him." 

Lady Judith recovered her composure, but 
she would not speak. 

" Give Letty her chance," he said. Still she 
was speechless. " I shall write to Arthur. I 
shall take his letter very kindly. I shall say 
that I wish such an event might be possible in 
the ftiture." 

" It is time to go in," said Lady Judith. 

** I shall show you my letter before sending 
it. I will not send it without your consent. 
But if I send it — " then their eyes met. 

" Why should you say anything about it ?" 
she asked, making a final effort, antagonistic 
towards Coombe. 



I 
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"Partly because I should like to do some- 
thing towards bringing about an event which 
would make my life or death indifferent — also 
because it may keep Hugo from thinking of 
anything else." 

"Very well," she said coldly, and walking 
away. 

That day several neighbouring friends came 
to dinner. It was a gentleman's party. Letty 
had nothing more difficult to do than to talk t6 
pretty Sophy Ceresau. 

Towards- Lord Belton she always felt like 
an elderly lady. She had scarcely seen him 
for seven years, and yet she had always felt 
older, if not wiser, than this man who thought 
it quite a good joke to call her his cousin. She 
had no comprehension of what he was like, or 
what he wanted, or what he was going to do 
in the world ; and she caught herself talking to 
him of the books in her father's library, as if he 
were a child. 

This night Lady Judith watched her, and 

VOL. I. 



reading Latin and Greek, and learning mathe- 
matics," she said, in the privacy of her own 
room. " I suppose her father is right. I don't 
believe she would marry Lord Belton. Ah, if 
that boy — 1" and she burst into a flood of tears. 
Backwards and forwards, amidst hope and 
fear, this woman had led her life; in a desperation 
of hope when she married, in a fever of fear when 
the boy lay ill; in a passion of humiliation 
when his green grave rose by the side of those 
others in the church, where the flowers still 
grew. Bent on self-assertion, fighting for an 
impossible freedom, trampling angrily under 
foot everything that lay in the path of her ab- 
solute determination ; caring for herself and de- 
spising herself; vexed because she could not be 
happy, and revenging her trouble on both 
husband and child, this woman had one sad 
tender spot in her soul, which, if she could have 
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knelt in submission, might have taken all the 
hardness out of her heart and brought her 
peace. 

Perhaps it had been sent to do that great 
thing ; but if so, she had not put the trial of her 
son's death to its proper use. She rocked her- 
self backwards and forwards in an agony of 
mind, as bitter memories rose and shook her, 
like a tree in a storm. Her heart cried out — 
" Ah, if he had lived, if he had lived I" 

She thought that no one remembered the boy 
but herself. Almost she was right. She was 
jealous and angry at the forgetfdlness that had 
come to Peter through the love that he had for 
his daughter. 

" He never thinks, he never feels. I am the 
only one who suiFers ;" so she cried in her anger, 
so she judged in her pride, as she isolated her- 
self from all who belonged to her. 

It was hard work that night to show an un- 
moved face to Peter when he came to her with 
the note he had written to Colonel Penwame. 
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Then he read. *^ I admire Hugo for his own 
sake. I find no &ult with anything you pro- 
pose in his &vour. I wish you would make 
known to him that Lady Judith and I desire to 
welcome him as your son if be chooses to accept 
such a welcome. I only wish he could be my 
son too, and that it might ever enter his mind 
to consult with Letty on the subject. I should 
not then fear to die before you, as I do now, 
sometimes." 

*' You have been plain enough," she said, forc- 
ing a smile. 

** I could not be otherwise if I entered on the 
subject at all." 

** So like you ; so business-like." 

"ShaUIsenditr 

" Oh, yes." 

The next morning the note lay on Colonel 
Penwame's break&st-table. 
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Lady Judith had gone sighing to bed. 

She had tried through all her married life to 
stand alone, and she could not do it. She had 
tried to stand alone and make her own life, and 
not care for others ; and she had only beaten 
her feet sore in the rough way that no man had 
smoothed from her, and grown hard under the 
blast from which no man had sheltered her. 

And yet times came when the woman's soul 
cried out in its loneliness ; and then she always 
turned to the memory of the boy who had been 
taken from her. The human soul craves some- 
thing that endures ; and her cry came — ^it was a 
false cry nevertheless — ** Oh, had he lived ; he I" 

The histories of our lives are never all written 
by daylight. The sun's rays reveal us, but the 
silent stars hear our confessions. Peter Drake, 
in his lonely room high up, where the tower 
rose, ^ven in his chamber surroimded by his 
books, came forth from the adjoining dressing- 
closet, where the lamp burned fq^intly, into the 
balmy blessed air which filled the sleeping-room 



on the great ocean spreading away to the meet- 
ing sky; on the still trees, on their peaceful 
shadows, broken by the glittering stone of the 
low parapet, and painting with strange dark 
blots the low thick-flowering plants in the 
garden beds his mother had planned, and which 
were still preserved in the forms she had left, for 
her dear memory's sake. 

" Better to die as she died," said Peter, "than 
to live Judith's life." Then a pause, and then 
a few words, scarcely spoken — sighed forth 
rather — rough and rude, but not the less true for 
being so very unlike the usual utterances of 
Peter Drake — " I behaved infernally ill to her," 
he said. 
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CHAPTER X. 



QUESTIONS. 



Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

John Fletcher. 

T ETTY, too, wept many tears that night. 
■^ What had happened to her ? What had 
been said that she should feel so changed ? It 
was strange that the thing that had come had 
been so nearly wordless. It was still stranger, 
perhaps, that she had never paused in her life 
to ask for it ; and yet, now that it had come, she 
knew that it was the fulfilment of a woman's 
destiny — that to be loved was the thing meant 
for her, that its name was Happiness. 



Letty had got the woman's treasure, but the 
unutterable joy of its finding was gone. Then, 
too, there was felt to be something perilous in 
the fact that all future life now, in its weal or 
woe, would depend on that one moment of time 
which was passed. 

He had made her understand that he loved 
and had long — always — Gloved her. He had 
caused her to know, she scarcely knew how, that 
she had been the secret influence in his life. 
Everything had been because of her. The edu- 
cation that her father delighted in, the success 
that the world praised, the contentedness in his 
dull life during holiday time at Marsland, which 
made Sir Harry Goodman thankful — ^it had been 
her doing ; for everything had been for her sake. 
And the great mystery of his value to Lady Ju- 
dith, of her friendship for him, of his unaffected 
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tenderness to her, had quite disappeared. He 
had promised in his heart to be a son to that 
woman ; and something unspoken, but passing 
like an electric message from one longing heart 
to another, had obliged her to like him, had 
constrained her to take pleasure in him, and to 
be glad when he was by. 

Letty sat tearfully dwelling on all this in a 
state of supreme happiness. He had seen her 
tears, at the remembrance of which she smiled 
now ; he had said, " Are you sorry ?" And she 
had answered " No." It had taken but a point 
of time to say that word, but it had become the 
starting-point of a new life. A new life I Had 
Letty ever lived till now I 

Generally youth is a restless time, ftiU of in- 
quiry. A child inquires for ever. We all are 
familiar enough with the perpetual " But why I" 
— we should be alarmed if we missed it. And 
youth inquires as much and over a wider field, 
only, having learnt something from prudence, it 
is less lavish of speech. But often life to the 



As Our liveB go on, experience is gained. 
Then comes the great truth that all our ques- 
tions will be answered, but not now ; and the 
heart satisfied, but not here. Then repose 
comes ; the sooner it comes the better. Guar- 
dian angels bring us the gift ; and those who 
accept -and treasure it find also the gift of pati- 
ence, and they learn to wait. 

Time works away. We become the lookers- 
on ; we live more in other people's lives than in 
our own. Our own life has become regulated 
by habits and ruled by necessities — we are 
growing old ! 

Now this sort of growing old had already 
come to Letty Drake. And into this life ruled 
by necessities had come the knowledge of Cecil 
Carteray's love. 

But for Letty Drake to have felt this sensa- 
tion of age was unnatural. It was only not 
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actually bad^ because her life had been a life of 
duty, and she had not worn herself out by kick- 
ing against necessities. 

She had taken refuge with her father ; and 
though to have to escape into the shadow of 
this refuge from her life of pain was a misfor- 
tune, the refuge was a safe one, and happy in its 
way. 

So, when Cecil Carteray's love dawned on 
her, it was like giving her the sweetness of 
youth ; it was a leading her forth into life, a 
May-queen crowned with flowers — there was a 
world before her, all her own, of which she had 
not guessed, and Aunt Jane would not now be 
in her experience the happiest wife on earth. 

There are those who have led lives which are 
famine-stricken — hungry hearts, who yet have 
not comprehended their pain completely, because 
they have never tasted the food that enriches 
life. Letty's life had been among these meagre 
days from childhood practising habitual abstin- 
ence, and yet growing strong on her Spartan 



not been unhappy. Her life was her life— ac- 
cepted, even enjoyed; for acceptance makes 
peace, and in acceptance is freedom as weU as 
rest. 

She lived under a hard law; with a father 
and mother who had never loved each other as 
husbands and wives should love. And worse 
than that, her parents were antagonistic. 

Poor Peter Drake 1 a new generation had 
arisen, and seen that he could not understand. 
The old cry that had come from his sister's 
heart had not done echoing at Trederrick. 

And Lady Judith led an angry life, and she 
had led it almost from the first. She had soon 
found out that he couldn't understand. But 
she had, by persevering and vehement instruc- 
tions, confirn^ed both by word and deed, made 
him understand at last, and then he had re- 
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belled. He had been hard on her, no doubt, 
though she had not deserved tenderness, till 
the son on whom so much depended lay dead. 
Then the whole story of her wrongs burst upon 
her; yet a great sympathy had done much 
peace-making in Peter's heart, and if Lady 
Judith could have accepted what he would 
have given, their lives might have gone on in a 
better way. 

But she could not. It was not revenge, " the 
abject pleasure of an abject mind," that got the 
better of her, yet she took to punishing Peter 
for the things that were past. But by that 
time he had learnt a good deal of the art of 
peace. He could not undo the past. They 
must go on and sujSer out life together ; but he 
knew that the wisest thing for him was to 
retire into his own world of books, and take 
his daughter with him. And so Letty had 
lived, learning too early to make the best of 
things, trying hard not to allow her mother to 
desert her; loving her father with an ardent 



her with pure fidelity, and with a patience that 
prevented her fi:om wishing to transgress the 
law of her life, or chafe herself miserably against 
its barriers. 

In spite of all things, her mother was her 
mother still ; and because of that, she not only 
loved her — she had faith in her. 

Such, as well as may be told, were the secrets 
of Letty's life. In such soil, only faith and pa- 
tience could grow to any perfection, and they 
did grow to unusual strength. 

So Letty now never doubted anything of the 
truth she had feliy for she had become aware of 
CeciFs love less by words than by feelings. 
Though the question arose naturally enough, 
what will now happen next? it gave her no 
anxiety. Cecil would go on, do what there 
was to do ; she could only love and con- 
sent. 
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It would be no trouble to this patient soul to 
wait on ; and the very atmosphere of her life 
was faith. 

Still, she was changed ; and when she ap- 
peared at the breakfast-table, just at the hour 
when Colonel Penwarne, at Coombe, received 
Peter Drake's letter, she was calm in an unusual 
beauty. Perfect as her loveliness was, there 
had been a stillness about it which kept it from 
being at the first glance attractive ; but now it 
was all alive with the new glory that had come 
upon her life — with the intense happiness of a 
destiny known and delighted in. 

The chains were falling away from her life. 
Emancipation had come. She was going to be 
that for which woman was made — a happy 
wife. Lord Belton could scarcely eat his break- 
fast for looking at her. 

In her heart Sophy Cereseau said — " If I did 
not know my cousin so well, I should think he 
had proposed and been accepted." Breaking 
her egg with exquisite precision, Sophy glanced 



young lady. She had grown wise by experi- 
ence, and her experience had not been of the 
sort that is good for girls. She had had a 
lover, and he had left her ; and his treatment 
had done something to her. What that some- 
thing was, it would be very hard to describe. 
It had injured her. But whether the injury 
was to last her life, or last only for a season, 
was a question still unanswered. Her aunt, 
Lady Dynham, knew that a good deal would 
depend on the experiences of country-house 
life, and on the next London season. She had 
adopted this niece, not to be the private secre- 
tary, or the instructed nurse and solace of the 
old age that the future might bring, but for the 
one simple end of getting her married. So she 
was Very sorry for Sophy. There were times 
when, alas I Sophy was very sorry for her- 
self. 
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" Shall we drive to Marsland, and see old Sir 
Harry to-day I" asked Lady Judith. 

*^ Do. I ought to go. We knew him years 
ago," said Lady Dynham. " Marsland is a nice 
old place, isn't it ?" 

" No," said Lady Judith. " The old gardens 
are nice. The house is dreadfiil. Somebody 
pulled down the old one, and his father built 
this." 

" The kennels are larger than the house," said 
Mr. Drake. 

" How you exaggerate I " sneered Lady 
Judith. 

" And some of the finest trees in the country 
are in the grass-pastures close by," Mr. Drake 
went on, without wincing. "Look at them, 
Dynham. Tou have nothing as fine at Dynely." 

Lord Belton laughed, as if this was a good 
joke. Mr. Drake gave him a glance, which was 
accompanied by a smile at the thought of the 
absurdity of that boy marrying Letty. 

^^ Ancestral oaks ?" questioned Lord Dynham. 
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and make them sign it. Nobody, not even 
yourself, will beUeve your handwriting if you 
donV 

" Upon my word 1" exclaimed Lady Judith, 
" I never heard all this about the Marsland trees 
before." 

" And the church is worth seeing," said her 
husband. 

" It is settled, then — ^after luncheon ?" asked 
Lady Dynham. 

"Yes. We can take the open carriage. 
Letty, you can drive me in the pony-chaise. It 
is only five miles down the coast," to Lady 
Dynham. 

"I would rather not go, mamma," said 
Letty. 

"Tou are wanted," said her mother, in a 
slighting sort of way, as if her daughter's 
likes and dislikes were not worth alluding to. 
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" Lord Belton can drive you, mamma. Any- 
body can drive Toby." 

Then Letty blushed with fright at what she 
had said ; and a storm-cloud appeared on her 
mother's face. 

" Then let me drive yow," said Lord Belton to 
Letty ; " and if we don't like it, we can please 
ourselves as to going on." 

Letty never spoke. 

" Very well," said Lady Judith to Lord Bel- 
ton ; ** your father and mother, Sophy and 
I, can go in the carriage. That is settled." 

Still Letty never spoke ; but she gave Lord 
Belton a pleasant smile, because he had for- 
given her speech about Toby. 

Mr. Drake appeared to be extremely inte- 
rested reading the newspaper. But as he stood 
in the hall after breakfast, he said, ** Stay at 
home with Letty and me, Belton ; you'll be 
better off than scorching this May day across 
the downs in an unsheltered pony-chaise to 
Marsland." 

p2 



need not go* IH manage itT 

After InndieKm on! j tlie large phaetcm ap- 



Jurt aa she was getting in. Lady Jodith said 
to the aervanty 

** Where is the pon j-carriage T* 

^ Cooniennanded, m j ladj.** 

^ Wb»:e is MisB Draker 

^ Oh, she and Lord Belton, and Mr. Drake, 
are gone to the sands, waUdng," said Soj^y 
Cereseao* 

Silently did Lady Jndith take her seat ; fill- 
ing bitterly that this was jnst what her hnsband 
was always doing — sndi were the ways in whidi 
ICr* Drake, to avoid digpntation, did as he pleas- 
ed at Trederrick. 

At Coombe tiiey had also had a disputations 
hreak&st-table. Colonel Penwame had read 
Peter Drake's letter first silently and then aloud. 
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" Silence," he had said, in a cheerful voice. 
"This note concerns us all." Wisely or un- 
wisely, but feeling guilty as to his cherished 
wish that Alice and Hugo should marry, he de- 
termined, through a strong instinct against 
family secrets, that he would read this note 
aloud. " Come what will," he went on, " it will 
be fair play to read Peter's note to all of you.'' 

Then, with emphasis, he read the whole. 

It was Colonel Penwame's custom to look at 
his wife on occasions affecting their lives, whe- 
ther those occasions were great or small. He 
looked at that mirror of all pure thoughts now, 
and she looked at him. There was silence. No 
one looked at Alice. 

Hugo dropped his knife and fork, and looked 
at his plate. Still thqre was silence.* Then 
Hugo said, 

" It seems to me that I am the hero. Am I 
to take precedence and speak I" 

They looked at him; and, whiter than the 
table-cloth on which her eyes were fixed, unable 



strength not to betray herself. Wishing only 
for one thing, to get safely through the next ten 
minutes with her secret safe. Happily for her, 
neither father nor mother saw her. They were 
looking at Hugo, and he had fixed his eyes 
fii'mly on the knife and fork lying across his 
plate. 

" May I ask what yqu said, sir, to Mr. 
Drake?" 

Colonel Penwarne told him. 
*' I won't express any opinion on what you 
have said. Having said it, let it be. I never 
questioned word or deed of yours ; though I 
have often questioned myself as to what my life 
should be, in gratitude for goodness which has 
even surpassed your generosity." 

Alice felt the blood return to her cheeks. 
She thanked God that she had not yet dropped 
senseless on the floor. She held fast secretly 
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by her chair. She thought she should live 
through it now. 

" But I suppose you did not wish me to be a 
captive, bound by chains either of gratitude or 
gold. I won't be bargained for," said Hugo. 
" I won't go to Trederrick to be set upon for Miss 
Drake, just that life or death may be indiflferent 
to her father. They had better know that if 
the property ever became mine, I should give it 
back to them at orioe." 

" You can only inherit through me, and by 
my will," said Colonel Penwame, quietly. "And 
I should take measures to prevent that sort of 
thing." 

Hugo pushed back his chair from the table, 
and rose up. There was a sort of angry impa- 
tience in his manner, which did not escape Mrs. 
Penwarne. 

" What my brother has written is very com- 
plimentary, Hugo," she began; but he inter- 
rupted her. 

" It is an impertinence," he said, in a hurry ; 



her, I would win her, even if I possessed no- 
thing beyond my commission and the contents 
of my portmanteau, or I would know the reason 
why." 

"All very well," said Colonel Penwame, "but 
wild and romantic nevertheless. / don't want 
you to marry Letty; though you would be in great 
luck if you did. She is a very lovely woman, 
and strong enough not to be miemated, even if 
taken pity upon by such an iron-hearted soldier 
of fortune as yourself." 

"And a soldier of fortune I will be, sooner 
than not be free." 

" Hugo, be reasonable. I meant no harm. I 
beg your pardon for the words, whether written 
or spoken, that may have vexed you. Finish 
your breakfast." 

Colonel Penwame held out his hand. Hugo 
came to his side and grasped it. 
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" It is the burden of obligation that goads 
me," said Hugo. " Take back your money, and 
let me go." 

" The boy's mad," said Colonel Penwarne, in 
the blandest^ pleasantest way. " I give you 
nothing. I gave you your education and your 
commission. Your mother had five hundred 
pounds, or something of the sort. It was in- 
vested. I did very fine things with it. When yOu • 
were twenty-one it was four thousand pounds. 
I may have tipped you with stray fifties — I 
gave you a horse, I think. What is such trash 
between you and me ?" — All this time Colonel 
Penwarne was deliberately eating toast, and 
sipping at his coffee, and the utterly indifferent 
sort of calm that accompanied his words made 
Hugo feel rather ashamed of himself — "And 
you have given me," continued the good 
Colonel, " love, duty, help at need, and all that 
inexpressible comfort which you can never' 
know the meaning of — ^not a thought connected 
with your mother, my wife, has ever had any- 



is there on earth than to see a youth grow to 
manhood under one's eye, beneath one's hand ? 
Such a man as you are, Hugo I Look at Mrs. 
Penwame — she is crying. Alice I what is the 
matter with you? I declare, sir, you ought to 
beg all our pardons. Here is my son asking 
me to swindle him out of two hundred a year, 
and send him off in heroics of independence. 
Independence, indeed 1" 

" I am not your son," said Hugo. 

Out dropped those words, with the weight of 
a great fact on everyone of them. 1 am not 
your son. No sentence that he had ever heard 
had ever fallen on Colonel Penwarne's heart so 
loaded with meaning. The two men's ' eyes 
met. There rose up strongly in Colonel Pen- 
warne's heart the wonder if Hugo loved Alice ; 
the wish that, if such a love existed, he would 
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speak. Thm^ he thought, I shall have some- 
thing to say to Peter, and I would answer his 
note. 

Hugo never spoke. The spirit in which those 
words were uttered was not to be made publicly 
known at that time. But Alice got up, and 
walked into the adjoining room, where she had 
been with Letty the day before, and by the 
window she escaped to the green lawn, and to 
the shade of the trees in the corner. 



CHAPTER XI. 

GOSSIP. 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 
And one describes a charming Indian screen: 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 
At every word a reputation dies. 

Pope. 

CECIL, Cecal" Old Sir Harry Goodman 
was calling piteously, hobbling through 
the paved yard with shrinking steps, for he 
was crippled in his feet and generally rheu- 
matic. 

** Here, don't go. You can't go to Treder- 
rick now, my dear boy. Here is Lady Judith, 
and Miss Cereseau, and Lord and Lady Dynham, 
and your mother not come back from Patty 
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Meadows's. They are all in the moming-room. 
And it will kill me to entertain them by my- 
self. Here, give me your arm. Fm frightfully 
crippled to-day. But I am well enough, once 
seated either on chair or saddle, still; well 
enough for seventy; but I thought myself strong 
enough to live to be a hundred, Cecil, when I 
was as young as you." 

Cecil Carteray had ordered his horse back to 
the stable, and given his arm to the old man 
without a word, but he felt vexed. Tf he had 
only started five minutes before and taken the 
bridle-path through the wood, while Lady 
Judith had advanced up the avenue 1 But the 
annoyance was momentary. He loved the old 
man. To have had him cast away on such an 
ocean of small talk, with the rock ahead of 
Lord Dynham's excellent sense — for he was 
famed for his excellent sense, and for being a 
man of observation — that was too sad a cata- 
strophe to which to deliver over kind, genial- 
soiUed Sir Harry. Cecil recovered his good- 



Harry welcomed them all with the old-fashioned 
courtesy that sat so well upon him. 

" And how is my fair friend, your daughter?" 
to Lady Judith. " She should not desert so old 
and so faithful an admirer as myself." 

"I could not make her come," said Lady 
Judith. 

" She preferred her father and Lord Belton," 
said Sophy Cereseau, looking at Cecil, and start- 
ing herself^ because she saw him start. 

She had often met Cecil in London. He had 
always been very civil to her. He had talked of 
Lord Dynham's connections at Trederrick, of 
Marsland, and of the young heir of Marsland, 
Frederick Goodman, in India. His conversation 
had always a certain sort of agreeable freshness 
in it of country life, and the great spreading sea. 
It had always given Sophyp leasure, who, though 
living with her aunt now, wa& country-bred. 
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" I see you at last among the things yon like 
best," she said, " in the real country." 

"Does he like them?" cried Sir Harry. 
" Thank you, Miss Cereseau, you are an in- 
dependent witness. We like him. I am glad 
we are remembered among all the fine distrac- 
tions of the great London world. Was there a 
better horse in town than his ' Duchess,' tell me 
that, bred here on my place ?" 

" No, I don't think there was. I heard quanti- 
ties of people admiring something that he rode 
— a bay, with black mane and tail." 

" Ah ! yes ; and thank you again," exclaimed 
the old man, jovially. "He told me a deal 
about envy and admiration. But I thought he 
might be talking tall a little, to please his old 
friend, you know." 

They all laughed with Sir Harry. There was 
something so homely, so honest, so loving, and 
so true about him, people could not help giving 
him sympathy. It pleased Cecil. Sir Harry 
was charmed with Sophy. 



"Cecil, show the trees, and I'll pick roses 
enough to fill the carriage for the ladies who 
will bear me company." 

"May I see the trees?" asked Sophy. "I 
can have my share of the flowers when I come 
back." 

"Well contrived," said Sir Harry. "I will 
choose the roses for you. You can't get the 
Marsland trees off the Marsland land." And so 
Sophy skipped away by Cecil's side. 

" Are you going back to town soon?" asked 
that young lady. 

" Yes ; soon. But the day is not fixed." 

" I have often wished to have the pleasure of 
knowing you," said Lord Dynham. " My niece 
has often met you, I know. Will you do me the 
fevour of calling on me, some time from the 
middle of June to the middle of July, if you are 
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up at that time ? I shall expect yoti with plea- 
sure, if you will allow me to do so." 

Cecil promised to make known his presence in 
London ; and then they talked of trees. 

They were all that Mr. Drake had described 
them to be. Lord Dynham would take their 
girth, using a handkerchief for a measure. Then, 
at last, they were walking back again to the 
house. 

" You know my relatives at Trederrick well?" 
inquired Lord Dynham. 

" Very well. Ever since my father died, when 
I was a boy." 

"I know you stand high in their good 
graces." 

" Well, I like them both extremely." 

" Letty is pretty. Was thought remarkably 
pretty when Lady Judith presented her last 
year. Not going up this year for more than a 
month. Absurd keeping up that town house. 
Always tell them so." i 

" Mr. Drake likes London in the winter. They 
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" True, very true ; I had forgotten. We don't 
meet often. Habits different," said Lord Dyn- 
ham. " But a monstrous pretty girl is Letty — 
has a will of her own, too." 

It was a cruel, causeless shaft to fling at a 
girl like her behind her back. But even men, 
on the verge of growing venerable, are not 
above temptation. He had been a little dis- 
turbed by his son's admiration of Letty, and 
though she discouraged the youth as openly as 
the most anxious parent could desire, he could 
not forgive her for the beauty that attracted 
Lord Belton. He would never, he thought — 
knowing all about the property — have consented 
to the match, but he would have preferred its 
refusal to have come from himself or his wife, 
certainly not from the girl. He could not divest 
himself of a sensation as if Letty were taking 
liberties with him — ^he had talked it over with 
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his smiling spouse the night before — even while 
Letty greeted her future as a promised land 
which the Lord had blessed, and paid out her 
thanksgiving with tears. 

Is it not strange to think how ignorant we 
are of what is going on no further off than the 
other side of a slight partition ? Think of the 
strangeness of people living side by side in the 
same house, not only knowing nothing^ but 
thinking all manner of somethings of their neigh- 
bour, as different from the truth as darkness is 
from light. 

What could have made Lord Dynham say 
that Letty had a will of her own ? 

Somehow it made Cecil shrink. He thought 
that he knew what her life was, though he had 
never lived in the house with her. He thought 
she was self-sacrificing to an uncommon degree 
— was there any deception ? He did not put 
the question thus plainly — only he shrank away 
from anyone, especially a man like Lord Dyn- 
ham, who was a relation, and of course at home 

Q 2 



wished the trees dead, and Lord Dynham de- 
parted — at least out of Marsland. 

Why did he look at Sophy ? He did ; and she 
gave an understanding smile. 

" It's because of Lord Belton," she said softly, 
lingering behind her uncle. *^I think, however, 
my aunt would like it. She seemed very willing 
to leave them behind, but he — " with a little 
flourish of her parasol towards Lord Dynham, 
striding on in front, flinging glances of observa- 
tion to the right and to the left — " does not wish 
it. He thinks Letty diffi^tP 

"What is that?" asked Cecil. "I feel at a 
loss to apply the word — do you mean difficult 
of approach when — ^when — ^" he could not help 
shewing a little conftision, " when a person of 
Lord Belton's mind makes advances." 

" How you put it — like a sentence in a book 
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— no, I did not mean that ; and I can't explain. 
But a difficult daughter-in-law would rule 
Ned, and be a bore to my uncle — ^and 8o 
Letty '' 

" Dear me, what were we talking of I" cried 
Cecil. 

The ladies and Sir Harry met them with the 
roses. 

" We must go," said Lady Judith. " Cecil," 
she went on softly, with a smile such as she 
seldom wore, " will you send for the carriage I" 

" And I have not said a word to you." 

" Small loss, flatterer." 

"Lady Judith, I want to come and see you ; 
when may I appear ?" 

" To-morrow. You know we spoil you. We 
all welcome you" 

" To-morrow, after luncheon, to stay till the 
dressing-bell rings I" 

" Yes ; we are going to have the Penwarnes 
at dinner to-morrow. Could you not stay and 
dine?" 



"Yes, if you please. Now I will order the 
carriage." 

These few words to Lady Judith had made 
the pleasantest bit of the whole day to Cecil. 

He put them into the carriage, and watched 
them drive away. That gossip about Letty had 
hurt him. He scarce knew why. He said he 
was unreasonable, but he had felt wounded, and 
the irritation vexed him. He saw his step- 
mother coming, and he went to meet her. 

" I took the pony-carriage. I have been fur- 
ther than Patty Meadows's. I went to see 
Eleanor. Her husband is gone away for a day 
or two. I had a note from her just as I was 
leaving the house. It has been such a lovely 
day. We sat out by the old church wall, and 
watched the sea. Then Mr. Drake, Lord Belton, 
and Letty called. How pretty she looked — 
beautiful, I mean. She is always very nice to 
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me. I wonder if she wiU marry Lord Belton. 
People say so. And he may turn out quite 
right; but just now he is so young, so very 
boyish. It is not a fault, of course," gossiped 
Mrs. Carteray, " but I would rather have seen 
her engaged to more of a full-grown man. I 
never thought of it till Eleanor told me. In fact, 
one is apt to think of a girl like Letty as if she 
belonged to the old walls, and the old associa- 
tions, and to nothing else. We forget London 
and Paris, and the occasional visits to a German 
Spa; and then all at once such a girl may 
marry *my lord,' before we have recollected 
that she ever knew him." 

Ceca was helpmg his step-mother up a grass 
slope, which made a short way to the house. 
She had got out of the pony-carriage, as she 
often did at the turn which led away to the 
stables. 

" Quite true," he said. " And is Mrs. Baynard 
talking of Lord Belton's admiration for Miss 
Drake?" 



Cecil did not sigh in company. He felt 
angry. The thoughts were anything but peace- 
fnl that filled his heart. ** If she did not under- 
stand me yesterday, no woman ever understood 
anybody,** his inner man was saying. " Gould 
I have made it plainer?" he questioned of his 
conscience ; and he was answered " No. Time 
and opportunity considered, you could not have 
done more." 

" And she took it well ?" he questioned again 
of his memory. « It was not my own ridiculous 
vanity ?" 

Oh I noy Letty had understood ; had accepted 
the love ; had looked up, all sincerity, through 
those true, tearfiil eyes, quite fiightened at the 
joy so suddenly cast before her in her life-path ; 
ha;d looked up with a &ce of promise, of &ith, 
even of thanksgiving. In his security he had 
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said, " Are you sorry ?" In her truth she had 
answered, " No." He had come back to Mars- 
land an accepted lover. He had been ready 
that day to go and claim her ; and now the 
world was ringing with the news that she was 
to marry Lord Belton. For a short time Cecil 
was as angry and as miserable as a man can 
well be ; and the circumstances were certainly 
both aggravating and important. 

He kept on worrying himself.. "If I had 
had her out-spoken promise, I could trust her 
to go through anything and be faithful. But 
she has been taught, by the life she has led, 
such unnatural self-control. A hundred to one, 
before she slept she blamed herself for weak- 
ness, vanity, self-love, and for having foolishly 
attached a grave meaning to simple words. No 
doubt she grew sufficiently ashamed of herself 
to accept the discipline of saying Yes to Lord 
Belton before night, by way of recovering her 
position in her own esteem, and preventing any 
such slips for the future. What a fool a woman 



He had taken Mrs. Carteray to the house, 
and he had been standing in this vexed state 
on the gravel in front of the sitting-room win- 
dow, where she and Sir Harry were talking. 
Cecil put his head inside the open window, 
and said, " Don't wait for me. I have to go to 
Trederrick. I will not be late." Whereupon he 
went to the stable, had his horse out again, 
took the shortest way over the reach of uncul- 
tivated land, by the path through the fiurze so 
carefully preserved for the benefit of foxes, and 
so get to Trederrick before Lady Judith had 
returned. 

In that road, from which Letty had disap- 
peared by the door in the garden wall, the day 
before, he found her again. 

So fer his thought of her had been true — that, 
almost, she had begun to doubt her joy ; but not 
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for the cause he had feared, only because the 
joy was so great, the promise so fair, the riches 
of the days to come so countless. 

She had been up the crag-path to the spot 
where it — the fact was a nameless thing — where 
it had happened — up there alone, only the dog. 
Dainty, to bear her company — ^up to the place 
where he had paused for her to rest a moment, 
to take breath, to listen, to have all her life 
changed by a word. There, on that scrap of 
table-land, where the largest of the crags gave 
shelter, where, close by in a miniature valley 
of deep soil, the larch grouped themselves to- 
gether in a gUttering mass of tender green, 
exhaling perfume, the pet dog stopped with 
questioning sniffings of wonder and delight. 

" Ah, Dainty, do you know ? Is it all true, 
Dainty?" And the ^rl took the little creature 
in her arms and whispered, « It is all true, dear, 
safe little listener. We will come here every 
day. We may love him now." Then she 
spoke the truth in words for the first time, and 



magician who had changed her life, and was 
never to go out of it any more. 

Then she heard the sound of a horse coming 
at speed. One far-off space of road she could 
see from her commanding position which made 
both sight and sound come easily to her, and 
she knew him, and went down the path as fast 
as she could go, and so was in the drive wait- 
ing as he came up. 

The sight of her took away the remembrance 
of all the gossip he had listened to. There was 
only love in his heart. He stood by her side. 

" I have only a few minutes to spare. I have 
come over for a word with you. Did you un- 
derstand me yesterday. Did I make you un- 
derstand that I love you, want you for my wife 
— dare to hope?" 

She looked at him with the sweetest face of 
peaceful trust, of glad, modest love. 
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" You must speak to me," he said. 

But she only smiled once more. It was a 
very eloquent smile, and he understood it ; but 
the memory of the worry that had been in his 
heart urged him to something more business- 
like. 

" What am I to say ?" she asked. 

" The truth," he answered, with his eyes fix- 
ed on her face. She was not in the least 
frightened. 

" Impossible. You know I couldn't." 

" You say you accept my love." 

" Oh yes !" in a whisper. 

" And that you love me 1" 

" I feel as if I could never again do without 
you." 

" That will do," he answered, with a laugh. 

" Now, are you my own dear promised wife ?" 

" Yes." 

" I think I have made you tell the truth." 

" Not all." 

" Tell all, then." 



face as calmly as one who gazes on her destiny, 
and is glad to see it as it is ; and he kissed her. 
No man but her father had ever kissed her, ex- 
cept twice only, her uncle. It came to her 
with a grand sort of solemnity upon it, which 
even Cecil could not know. 

"My darling, my promised wife. And you 
choose me before all other men. You will be 
faithful to me f ' 

"I choose you. I thank God for you. I 
give you my life — that is part of the truth, I 
think," she whispered playfully, for his kiss had 
unsealed her lips. 

" Now I must go." 

" I am sorry.'' 

" I am coming again to-morrow." He looked 
at her, and she read his glance truly. He 
would not dare, there under the trees, to say 
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more than he had said. He would not keep her 
longer, he would not stay. His eyes blessed her. 
Their hands were clasped in such solemn faith ; 
in a minute he was out of sight, and again she 
was alone. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



DIFFICULTIES. 



The footsteps of his life in mine. 

Tennyson. 



"VrO doubt it may be a troublesome thing to 
"^^ be what Sophy Cereseau called " diffi- 
cult." But then it may be a worse evil on 
some occasions for a girl to be too easy; 
and being difficult may arise from praise- 
worthy and prudential motives, and not al- 
ways from those complicated states of mind 
which puzzle none more hopelessly than their 
owners. 

When Alice fled from the breakfast-table at 
Coombe, she went off with a difficulty which 
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had nothing to do with temper, but simply 
with matters of fact. Her parents had never 
made any difficulty about her friendship or love 
for Hugo. She had been brought up to like 
him ; she had had love suggested to her at every 
point of intimacy, whenever they met, when- 
ever they parted — for ever. Of course he had 
been the special interest of her life ; and what- 
ever other people — outsiders — had thought, 
they had never been the least like brother and 
sister. But a great peculiarity lay in this — 
Colonel Penwarne had contemplated their fall- 
ing in love with eyes wide open ; but what if 
Alice loved and Hugo didn't ? It was a thing, 
all circumstances considered, very likely to 
occur. What then ? The good man had shut 
his eyes to all that. Alice knew that her life 
was filled with the idea of Hugo. It had al- 
ways been so. She had been born to a life 
with Hugo in it. As she grew up in a life of 
her own she found him still there. '' The foot- 
steps of his life in mine, " described a fact 
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it ; but she had never made sure of marrying 
him. Somehow, down in the depths of her 
inner consciousness, she had entertained the no- 
tion that they were meant for each other. 
Hugo had never loved anyone else. In the 
triumphant safety of this faith as to the future, 
she had laughed at him for admiring many a 
young lady's sunny smiles and golden hair; 
but she had done it with the consciousness of 
safety. In that the joke had lain ; because of 
that Hugo had punished her with Uttle pains 
and penalties, which for love's sake she had 
endured so pleasantly. But he had never seri- 
ously asked her to be his wife since he had this 
time returned to them in England, and on long 
leave. It had struck her like a blow to hear 
that sentence read aloud from her uncle's letter. 
That Letty should marry Hugo — ^her own Hugo 
— that all this should be planned and spoken of 
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before she had been asked to whom such plans 
might bring life or death, according to their 
success or failure — it almost killed her to have 
her life so changed all in a moment. How 
could it be possible for any woman to marry 
a man loved by another woman as she loved 
Hugo I How could she tread out all the foot- 
steps of life if she were to tread them out alone, 
and lose his life so utterly as she would lose 
it if he gave himself to another? It was as if 
an earthquake had shaken this life of Alice's, 
and left her vibrating in giddy dread of what 
might happen next. 

Then, as she stood by herself among the huge 
flowering shrubs, watching the tremblings of 
their shadows on the velvet turf, Hugo stood 
by her. They were quite silent for a minute. 
But even his presence strengthened her. 

" Alice, I love you," he said. " Let me ask 
your father for you. One word, please. May 

1 go r 

Through her mind there rushed many things. 
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magician who had changed her life, and was 
never to go out of it any more. 

Then she heard the sound of a horse coming 
at speed. One far-off space of road she could 
see from her commanding position which made 
both sight and sound come easily to her, and 
she knew him, and went down the path as fast 
as she could go, and so was in the drive wait- 
ing as he came up. 

The sight of her took away the remembrance 
of all the gossip he had listened to. There was 
only love in his heart. He stood by her side. 

" I have only a few minutes to spare. I have 
come over for a word with you. Did you un- 
derstand me yesterday. Did I make you un- 
derstand that I love you, want you for my wife 
— dare to hope?" 

She looked at him with the sweetest face of 
peaceful trust, of glad, modest love. 
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" You must speak to me," he said. 

But she only smiled once more. It was a 
very eloquent smile, and he understood it ; but 
the memory of the worry that had been in his 
heart urged him to something more business- 
like. 

" What am I to say ?" she asked. 

*' The truth," he answered, with his eyes fix- 
ed on her face. She was not in the least 
frightened. 

" Impossible. You know I couldn't." 

^ You say you accept my love." 

" Oh yes !" in a whisper. 

" And that you love me 1" 

" I feel as if I could never again do without 
you." 

" That will do," he answered, with a laugh. 

" Now, are you my own dear promised wife ?" 

« Yes." 

" I think I have made you tell the truth." 

"Not all." 

" Tell all, then." 



face as calmly as one who gazes on her destiny, 
and is glad to see it as it is ; and he kissed her. 
No man but her father had ever kissed her, ex- 
cept twice only, her nncle. It came to her 
with a grand sort of solemnity upon it, which 
even Cecil could not know. 

"My darling, my promised wife. And you 
choose me before all other men. You will be 
faithful to mer 

"I choose you. I thank God for you. I 
give you my life — that is part of the truth, I 
think," she whispered playfully, for his kiss had 
unsealed her lips. 

" Now I must go." 

" I am sorry.'' 

" I am coming again to-morrow." He looked 
at her, and she read his glance truly. He 
would not dare, there under the trees, to say 
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more than he had said. He would not keep her 
longer, he would not stay. His eyes blessed her. 
Their hands were clasped in such solemn faith ; 
in a minute he was out of sight, and again she 
was alone. 



CHAPTER XII. 



DIFFICULTIES. 



The footsteps of his life in mine. 

Tennyson. 



"VrO doubt it may be a troublesome thing to 
•^^ be what Sophy Cereseau called " diffi- 
cult." But then it may be a worse evil on 
some occasions for a girl to be too easy; 
and being difficult may arise from praise- 
worthy and prudential motives, and not al- 
ways from those complicated states of mind 
which puzzle none more hopelessly than their 
owners. 

When Alice fled from the breakfast-table at 
Coombe, she went off with a difficulty which 
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had nothing to do with temper, but simply 
"with matters of fact. Her parents had never 
made any difficulty about her friendship or love 
for Hugo. She, had been brought up to like 
him ; she had had love suggested to her at every 
point of intimacy, whenever they met, when- 
ever they parted — for ever. Of course he had 
been the special interest of her life ; and what- 
ever other people — outsiders — ^had thought, 
they had never been the least like brother and 
sister. But a great peculiarity lay in this — 
Colonel Penwame had contemplated their fall- 
ing in love with eyes wide open ; but what if 
Alice loved and Hugo didn't ? It was a thing, 
all circumstances considered, very likely to 
occur. What then ? The good man had shut 
his eyes to all that. Alice knew that her life 
was filled with the idea of Hugo. It had al- 
ways been so. She had been born to a life 
with Hugo in it. As she grew up in a life of 
her own she found him still there. '' The foot- 
steps of his life in mine, " described a fact 
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it ; but she had never made sure of marrying 
him. Somehow, down in the depths of her 
inner consciousness, she had entertained the no- 
tion that they were meant for each other. 
Hugo had never loved anyone else. In the 
triumphant safety of this faith as to the future, 
she had laughed at him for admiring many a 
young lady's sunny smiles and golden hair; 
but she had done it with the consciousness of 
safety. In that the joke had lain ; because of 
that Hugo had punished her with little pains 
and penalties, which for love's sake she had 
endured so pleasantly. But he had never seri- 
ously asked her to be his wife since he had this 
time returned to them in England, and on long 
leave. It had struck her like a blow to hear 
that sentence read aloud from her uncle's letter. 
That Letty should marry Hugo — ^her own Hugo 
— that all this should be planned and spoken of 
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before she had been asked to whom such plans 
might bring life or death, according to their 
success or failure — it almost killed her to have 
her life so changed all in a moment. How 
could it be possible for any woman to marry 
a man loved by another woman as she loved 
Hugo I How could she tread out all the foot- 
steps of life if she were to tread them out alone, 
and lose his life so utterly as she would lose 
it if he gave himself to another ? It was as if 
an earthquake had shaken this life of Alice's, 
and left her vibrating in giddy dread of what 
might happen next. 

Then, as she stood by herself among the huge 
flowering shrubs, watching the tremblings of 
their shadows on the velvet turf, Hugo stood 
by her. They were quite silent for a minute. 
But even his presence strengthened her. 

" Alice, I love you," he said. " Let me ask 
your father for you. One word, please. May 
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Through her mind there rushed many things. 
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be necessary. He proved it by speafcing plain- 
ly now. 

"Do you love me really?" she asked. 

"Yes, I have never cared for anyone else. 
You know I have always so treated you, haven't 

ir 

" Would you have asked me now, Hugo, if 
that letter had not come from Uncle Peter I" 
Nothing could better show the perfectly har- 
monious terms on which they had lived than 
thip debate. "Answer me quite truly," she 
said. " Think a minute, and tell me sincerely 
— should you ?" 

" No," he said. " We are very happy ; you 
are v6ry young. I suppose I like the letting- 
well-alone plan. But many things might have 
made me speak, and the thing that has now 
done it has certainly been Mr. Drake's letter." 

" But you know that only by marrying Letty 
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He had taken Mrs. Carteray to the house, 
and he had been standing in this vexed state 
on the gravel in front of the sitting-room win- 
dow, where she and Sir Harry were talking. 
Cecil put his head inside the open window, 
and said, " Don't wait for me. I have to go to 
Trederrick. I will not be late." Whereupon he 
went to the stable, had his horse out again, 
took the shortest way over the reach of imcul- 
tivated land, by the path through the fiirze so 
carefully preserved for the benefit of foxes, and 
so get to Trederrick before Lady Judith had 
returned. 

In that road, from which Letty had disap- 
peared by the door in the garden wall, the day 
before, he found her again. 

So far bis thought of her had been true — that, 
almost, she had begun to doubt her joy ; but not 
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for the cause he had feared, only because the 
joy was so great, the promise so fair, the riches 
of the days to come so countless. 

She had been up the crag-path to the spot 
where it — ^the fact was a nameless thing — where 
it had happened — up there alone, only the dog, 
Dainty, to bear her company — up to the place 
where he had paused for her to rest a moment, 
to take breath, to listen, to have all her life 
changed by a word. There, on that scrap of 
table-land, where the largest of the crags gave 
shelter, where, close by in a miniature valley 
of deep soil, the larch grouped themselves to- 
gether in a gh'ttering mass of tender green, 
exhaling perfiime, the pet dog stopped with 
questioning sniffings of wonder and delight. 

" Ah, Dainty, do you know ? Is it all true, 
Dainty ?" And the ^rl took the little creature 
in her arms and whispered, " It is all true, dear, 
safe little listener. We will come here every 
day. We may love him now." Then she 
spoke the truth in words for the first time, and 



She had satisfied her self-respect ; and to 
live a life in harmony with herself was, Alice 
knew, necessary to her happiness. She was 
glad to have got this interview over, and 
thankful that they were firiends still. 

They walked across the lawn together to- 
wards a gate in the iron railing that parted off 
the wooded hill-side to the right, through which 
a way led to the village, by mossy banks and 
under the cedars — on by a wide green glade 
where beech-trees grew — ^into smiling sunlight, 
by moist land, where a rivulet overflowed its 
banks, to the frequent blessing of fern and fea- 
ther grass, making a low wooden bridge a 
pretty necessity — on they went, till they stood 
on this bridge, and looked down on the greenest 
of grass, through which the irisses were raising 
their golden heads, and the Osmunda Regalis 
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was unfurling its foliage from the confining clasp 
that held it in brown furry balls; and there 
they both stopped. 

"There's a kingfisher," said Hugo eager- 
ly. " They used to build here when we were 
children." 

" And there beyond are the * conkerbells' 
which I used to gather years ago. Look how 
they cover the ground with their rich growth of 
leaves, and make all under the trees purple with 
their flowers I " 

" How well I remember it all I " said Hugo. 

" How it brings the boy and girl time back ! " 
said Alice. 

" I declare I am a boy, and I expect Miss 
Teague to scold me." 

"What for?" asked Alice. 

" Why, I promised to go with your father to 
Newton 1" 

" Oh, Hugo I please to go back directly." 

"I must — ^ypu can get on alone," he said. 
Then, quickly, " Alice, you use me very ill." 



" You have kept all other women out of my 
life. Think of that ; and I am ten years older 
than you are. You treat me like a boy." 

" Never mind that. I can't help mysel£ I 
treat you according to my nature." 

" I say again you have kept every other wo- 
man out of my life." 

Alice gave a sigh. Had she to say it all over 
again ? She began once more — " So far, through 
all the circumstances that have surrounded us, 
you have thought of me. Now, to-day, other 
and new, even unexpected, circumstances have 
arisen. It does not follow that, only just out of 
mere girlhood, I am to be stronger than these 
new things. Try — ^in justice to yourself in jus- 
tice to me — try the strength of this temptation. 
I think I know its strength better than you do. 
I was born to these associations — I know how 
very powerful such things become. They are 
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yours by right. They are offered to you by 
Uncle Drake, as your own, for a certainty — " 
" For Heaven's sake don't go on — " 
" I am talking of myself as well as of you. I 
must go on. I say it is impossible for you — you, 
Hugo, with your history, your bringing up, 
to know how great a thing it is that Uncle 
Drake offers. You have not learnt the value of 
Trederrick in the world into which you have 
been transplanted. Hear how plainly I speak I 
You certainly know nothing of Letty. That 
you should love and marry Letty is the wisest 
thing you can do. It would settle her life as 
well as yours. Seeing this, as I see it, I say 
what I am saying, and I act as I act, in justice 
to myself as well as to you. Please to get 
thoroughly acquainted with your circumstances" 
— Alice gave a sigh. 

What a great many words she had said — ^how 
it was all slaying herl She felt giddy and 
weary — oh, if she could go to sleep for six 
months ! After all, she did not believe that 



again — she knew he was. 

She looked up with a face of despair at his 
being so difficulty and then he said, " Oh, my cir- 
cumstances — get accustomed to my new life — 
find out the advantages of having the roots of 
my life in the soil, like an old yew-tree in a 
churchyard, among the bones of my ancestors, 
especially of that great heiress our common 
great — I don't know how many greats — grand- 
mother, Letitia Trederrick By Jove I there 

he goes again 1" — this in a whisper, and with a 
head turned to the kingfisher — " and become 
blind to the footsteps that have been in my life, 
from the earliest period of red morocco boots to 
those very remarkably neat balmorals — ^suppos- 
ing that result, and, to put it short, me married 
to Letty, what then ?" 

" I would not break my heart," said AUce. 

" Very well," answered the hero by her side 
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with a toss of his head. " But I must go now, 
or I shall keep Colonel Pen warn e waiting. Go 
on by yourself. I can see you out of sight while 
I light a cigar." 

So Alice walked on by herself, out of the sha- 
dow of the trees, and away— every step fiirther 
away from Hugo. She felt the fragrance of the 
tobacco like sweetbrier following her down the 
wood path. At the farthest point of sight, 
where the gate was which opened on the village 
road, she looked back. He had followed her a 
few steps, and was watching still. He took his 
hat off to her ; she waved her hand. Then they 
were out of each other's sight, and she stood 
among the stones in the hard dry village road, 
feeling shaken from head to foot, but firm in 
her inner self as the hard rock that cropped up 
in the street, quite sure that she was right. 

Nevertheless, when she opened the door of 
Miss Teague's breakfast-room, and stood for an 
instant with her young eyes on that true friend's 
face, it seemed to that friend as if years had 



mother had invented in her infancy. " Oh, 
Nanny Teague, Nanny Teague I" and once more 
the protecting arms were held forth, and the 
troubled young heart rested on a faithful 
breast. 

"My darling I" said Miss Teague, holding 
both of Alice's hands. 

" Yes, I am going to tell you," said Alice. 

Then she described everything that had hap- 
pened — all the story of the letter her father 
had written, and of her Uncle Peter's answer ; 
of the breakfast-table conversation ; of her own 
confusion and misery ; of her recovery, her re- 
solutions ; of Hugo asking her to marry him as 
they stood under the trees. Then came the 
answer she had made — the cruel repetition of 
her determination on the bridge — and of her 
last words that she wouldn't break her heart ; 
and then she burst out crying, while Miss 
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Teague eontemplated her with a face of un- 
usual seriousness. 

" Are you strong enough, Alice ?" she asked 
softly. "It is a very strong line to take — are 
you strong enough for the work ?" 

*' Yes, quite. Anything else would leave me 
in a fright and a tremble for all my life. I must 
believe in him, through and through, to be 
happy. How could I believe if he turned away 
from a trial instead of going through with it I" 

" What do you mean by trial 1" 

"He must prove himself — prove himself in- 
capable of loving Letty and caring for Tre- 
derrick.'^ 

" How can he I" 

" He must." 

" But how can he ? " 

" Well, by letting time pass ; by standing in 
their lives, and finding out for himself whether 
it is not better to be in their lives than in ours." 
Then Alice buried her face once more in her 

ft 

hands, and wept bitterly. 



the last few hours in any other way. What a 
blessing to have you to come to ! — oh, what a 
blessing you are !" 

"Alice, this has, without your knowing it, 
been the desire of your heart all your life." 

" I don't know. Perhaps. But if it has turned 
to /ear? And why should not Letty have her 
chance ?" she said suddenly. 

"Nonsense. Who made you Letty Drake's 
special Providence? Nonsense 1 I believe that 
you are only romantic, like the ladies in old 
stories, whose knights had to go forth and fight 
a dragon before they would believe." 

Alice wiped her eyes and smiled. " Perhaps 
they were right," she said. " I know that this 
trial has come unasked into my life, and my 
knight must prove himself. And if I lose him I 
must accept the grie^ and recover from it. It 
may have been my heart's desire to be Hugo's 
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wife, but even that might be bought too dear." 
Then the tears appeared to have been all shed, 
and Miss Teague asked no more whether her 
darling was strong enough for the thing she had 
resolved upon. But she said, " So let it rest, 
then. What are you going to do this morning? ' 
" You are going to keep me. My mother will 
fetch me in the afternoon." 

" But I am engaged to visit Mrs. Ferris, and 
see the dairy. Are you rested! Will you 

go r 

In a few minutes they were walking across 
the field to the little " Cot Farm." But before 
they reached the farm Miss Teague spoke again. 

"It has certainly always been the idea of 
your life; without knowing it, perhaps, your 
hope." 

" I said to you that it has turned to fear." 

'* A wonjan should have more trust, I think. 
No other man could have tempted you away 
. from Hugo." 

" No other, certainly." 

VOL. I. S 
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trust. I only know that, for the first time, I 
fear." 

^ Alas I Is there indeed no real good under 
the sun f 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



COT FARM. 



The inward shaping towards some unborn power, 
Some deeper breathing act, the being^s flower. 

George Euot. 

IflSS TEAGUE and Alice walked through 
-"-*- the grass field, leaving the great arbutus, 
grander than ever in its growth for the yeans 
that had passed since we first saw it in this 
story, and turning their backs on the orchard 
that sloped away towards the sea. 

It seemed to Miss Teague as if, indeed, years 
had rolled back, and the mother, and not the 
child, was walking by her side. Changes had 
happened, however, many and great, since the 
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from among the group of high elms which stood 
outside the straw-yard wall. It was an old 
cottage added to ; and instead of the half- 

# 

starved cottager, up whose steep stairs she and 
Jane had carried mutton-broth and innumerable 
delicacies, the enlarged habitation was reigned 
over by that ancient dame, the sister of 
Chronicler Davies, and the last survivor of that 
family, usually called respectfully the Widow 
Ferris. This woman was Miss Teague's tenant. 
She was a person of great natural kindness, con- 
siderable cleverness, and possessing a powerful 
will. The Widow Ferris had taken the charge 
of a niece of her husband, a widow like herself, 
confined to her bed, or, at best, to a sofa, by hip 
disease ; and a boy, this woman's son, who was 
supposed to be able to earn some small portion 
of his bread by helping Widow Ferris in her 
labours. 
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They heard the good woman's voice before 
they saw her portly, and not uncomely person. 
They stopped to disentangle the mysteries of 
the fastening of the wicket gate, and so sur- 
prised her engaged in what she called the 
" documenting *' of Joe. 

Joe was on his back in a stripe of strong sun- 
shine, on a heap of straw, with his arms crossed 
before his eyes. 

"Get thee up, Joe, and go after the letter 
which your mother frets about, lying in Newton 
post-office," she «ays. " Seems to me Canada's 
no such long way off, since folks write so fre- 
quent. Get up and go, boy. What do you lie 
there for kicking with your feet when I speak 
to you? You don't talk with your toes, do 
you f 

The click of the gate, and the entrance of the 
ladies, had probably more effect on Joe than all 
that Mrs. Ferris said to him. He sprang up 
quickly enough when he found them near, and 
said he would go to his mother for the message. 



here for long. And 'tis her late husband's bro- 
ther who is writing to her. He has a brave bit 
of land out there, and he has married quite a 
lady, and they have a daughter who writes her 
sentiments with such expressions, and those 
long dictionary words, I'm dazed to see them. 
It's all the woman has in the world — she mar- 
ried a cousin — and that great waste of water 
between them. Well, now, dear me ! to think 
of my running on upon our own affairs. Will 
you please to step in, ladies ?" 

So they all went into the house, where Geral- 
dine Graham, the young-looking widow — for she 
looked very young to be the mother of such an 
infant Hercules as Master Joe, aged ten — ^lay on 
a chintz-covered, old-fashioned sofa, and watch- 
ed her sturdy boy eat bread and cheese, which 
Sally the servant-girl had served to him, pre- 
paratory to his journey to Newton. 
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" And don't loiter, darling,'' half spoke, half 
gasped the mother, who showed in her face 
more than the wreck of considerable beauty — 
the eager, trembling, hungry desire to get this 
letter, which her heart told her waited at New- 
ton, stuck in the window, for the friendly call 
ofsomeTrederrick neighbour who might offer 
to bring it. 

" Why are you not like all of us, in the care 
of the postman ?" 

" We shall be, after this. We have so lately 
come. When I wrote I could only say * to be 
left at the office till called for.' You will make 
haste, Joe." 

The sick woman, in her eagerness, had no 
civil words of greeting for their visitors. Joe 
put two pieces of cheese into his mouth, and a 
piece of bread followed hurriedly. The Widow 
Ferris looked vexed. 

" The food would be no worse if you eat it 
slower," said she ; " but I ain't bound to feed ye 
against time, that's a comfort." 



sbilling r 

" Shilling I" exclaimed Mrs. Ferris. 

The trembling mother put the coin on the 
table, and the boy caught it up. 

" This is for me, that I mayn't tarry by the 
way," he said ; and giving a triumphant look at 
his old aunt, he fled out of the house. 

" Geraldine," exclaimed Mrs. Ferris severely, 
** when will you begin to make a man and a 
son of the boy ? And money — though you are 
moderate well off with your annuity — is not so 
easy to come by as that anybody should waste 
it." 

" I can't help it," gasped Mrs. Graham. " Bro- 
ther Joe is all I have. I am dying for that let- 
ter," she said, petulantly. " It's all the pleasure 
that comes into my life. And to think of my 
not being well enough to go, and they so strong 
persuading me. But I can fancy it when I read 
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their letters, and that's the best thing left to me 
now." 

She fell back on the cushion of the conch, and 
wiped the tears from her face. 

"You are ill and weak. May I send you some 
of my mother's good nourishing things from 
Coombe ?" said Alice. 

" No, no, dear lady. I am wrong and impor- 
tunate. I want more than heaven gives. Keep 
€t contented spirit, and limit your desires. I 
can give you that advice, and I may well ven- 
ture, for I am very near the bed where all are 
equal. 

* Both rich and poor, 
At Death^s sore door, 
Have each a sheet, and nothing more,' " 

quoted Mrs. Ferris decisively. Then she walk- 
ed through the house into a court behind, and 
Miss Teague followed her. Alice gave a wist- 
ful glance at the sick woman, but she waved 
her thin hands, and a voiceless " go !" trembled 
on her lips. But Alice flew back to Geraldine's 
side for one moment. 



takes my exhibition of self-love might have led 
to I Very kind, and very good." 

Then Alice left her, and joined Miss Teague. 

" Geraldine is a poor dear creature, and got 
so near to the unseen things now, that she 
stretches out her hands like a blind body a- 
reaching after this and that,, that seems to be 
the way of some of them. And then my^us- 
band's brother was her father, both of them dead 
and gone. He was all for learning, and he edi- 
cated those children of his quite unreasonable. 
Geraldine married pretty decent. Goneril died. 
Joseph — he was the only one called a Christian 
name — he tried fifty things, but the edication 
came in the way, and then he died too. This 
Canada Graham's wife is a sort of a Frenchy," 
said Mrs. Ferris, wishing to explain herself; 
" and they say that Captain Hugo's mother was 
a sort of a Frenchy too. But Canada is no- 
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wheres near France, and I cjan't understand," 

Then Miss Teague explained the mystery to 
Mrs. Ferris, who declared herself to be more set- 
tled in her mind in consequence. 

" They are edicated to suit, he and his wife ; 
and they do suit, and have children to match, 
which is quite comfortable and conformable; and 
it's all been like a thing in a book, and poor 
Geraldine lives upon their letters. They will 
take the boy, if he likes to go, when she dies, and 
that keeps it all nearer and nearer day by day 
to her poor sinking heart. But if he is to go 
out there respectable, he ought to get more 
learning than he has. Why, they talk French, 
bless 'ee I" With which grand climax Mrs. Ferris 
turned the conversation to what was imme- 
diately before them, the dairy and its contents. 

" There's seven pans of cream, and not a 
dairy alive can beat them. There's a colour — 
see to the thickness. It's sweet like the morning 
as you scent the air." 

Miss Teague and Alice admired everything, as 



marble, the granite slabs on which the full milk 
pans stood in a long row of richness and beauty, 
and the pure air passing through the window, 
carefully wired against the flight of insects, or 
the approach of any creeping thin^. It was a 
delightful sight, and Mrs. Ferris revelled in 
it. 

She deserved to succeed in her dairy work, if 
habitual purity and the perfection of order are 
ever to be properly rewarded. It would be im- 
possible to describe what her cleanliness was. 
It was an infatuation, like her love of white- 
wash — she white-washed the handles and tops 
of her flat-irons. And it was a maxim with her 
to wash all the things that were clean. " If you 
dovit they will get dirty" Nobody could contra- 
dict this truth. Sally faithfully practised 
it. 

" And there's a deal in farm-life. Miss Alice," 
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said the good woman, " that is very perjinkt. 
'Tis only He who made 'em as can tell why the 
hands of a red-haired woman won't beat butter." 
They lived, it will be observed, in a country 
where churns were unknown. 

" How long has Mrs. Graham been ill ?" asked 
Alice, uncivilly following out her own thoughts 
instead of the suggestions of her hostess. 

" Off and on, these five years ; and she'll 
never see another. Don't you know how it is ; 
yet how should you ? Well, there is this ; the 
looking on, on, on — the hoping always in the 
thing that is to come. I too had my edication, 
such as was the best about here when I was 
young. I was two years at a boarding-school 
at Newton. Think of that, now 1 And no doubt 
the reading and writing, the figures, yes, and 
the poetry, with all the fine sampler-working of 
Adam and Eve, with the rows of fancy stitches, 
had a kind of something in them that taught 
me to think, and calculate, and turn corners, and 
make observations; and a deal of eye-sight went 



" Well, then ; I was going to say that the time 
comes, after those memory-working, calculating, 
and contriving days, when one nses one's gifts of 
observation, not upon Adam and Eve in cross 
and tent, but upon their children, the living 
mortals all around ; and I see things, and I lay 
them by ; and by what I see of Geraldine I know 
her time is nearly run. She has trod out all her 
footsteps within two or three." 

" But how do you know ?" 

" There's the reaching out and the looking on. 
Time present is no use to her now ; and yet to 
you and to me, strong as we each of us are for 
our years and places, it is everything. With 
her it is the looking on — in winter 'tis for the 
airs of spring ; in spring for the heat of summer; 
in the summer for the cool autumn ; and then 
for the strengthening frosts — mostly people are 
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incurable when it comes to that. And I have 
often observed it. It was but this morning she 
said, ' Oh, I am down-hearted now, but X shall 
pick up again when you can take me to the 
beach, and I can sit under the shelter of the 
rocks in the summer time.' Tis the looking for- 
ward comforts people. But it don't comfort 
them till this present life is passing away." 

Alice could have listened for any length of 
time to Mrs. Ferris's wisdom, but the good 
woman, leaving her large, wellnstarched spot- 
less apron on a shelf by the dairy-door, and 
replacing it with the canvas covering which she 
had hung outside on a nail before they entered, 
led the way to an enclosure where seven sleek 
cows were lazily standing, killing time, as they 
so often seem to be doing, in as many moods 
and tempers. 

" That's Dairy — she's the best I ever knew. 
Look at her. She's contented. A worriting 
cow is never a good milker. And the dun cow 
is the master cow. There's always a master 



augu. " xne master cow nas to De miiKea 
first, fed first — ^then she keeps the others out of 
mischief, and gets into it herself. But it's bet- 
ter to have one in the wrong than all seven, 
you know." 

" Have you lived far away all your married 
life ?" asked Alice. 

" Yes. I married a foreigner," says Mrs. 
Ferris, with an air of grandeur ; but she only 
meant that her husband had not come fi*om her 
part of England. He had in fact been a Buck- 
inghamshire farmer. "He had j^roperty. It 
made a deal of work. I came here upon times 
— mostly burials," she added, with a sigh. "Now 
I am the only one of my family left. The 
chroniclers are ^all over. And isn't it strange 
that they should have lived and kept the 
memory green of the branch that was cut off 
and sent away, and not died out till the last 
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and only one should stand on the old acres once 
more, and be acknowledged by his own people? 
I'd like to see the Captain one day. I hear 
good things of him. But 'tis strange as to the 
Chroniclers. To think that my brother should 
have had but one child, and he a deaf and 
dumb boy, who fell over the cliff and never 
breathed afterwards. All passed away when 
there was no more to tell. I make many ob- 
servations on it. But pray bring the Captain 
down, Miss Alice. You are just like brother 
and sister, I suppose." 

** Yes," said AKce, with a little gasp — " Yes ; 
just the same." 

Alice and Miss Teague wandered away across 
the short grass, and over a low stone fence to 
the still shorter-turfed top of the cliff, where 
they sat down, sheltered by the wall, near a 
bed of wild thyme, looking down the broken, 
turfy shale-stone cliff, where the young fern was 
giving out its brilliant green feathers to the 
sun's rays, and the villagers' sheep were utter- 
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The shrubby heath was green in stiff spread- 
ing beds, the gorse was springing, but the 
purple and gold had not come yet. The great 
sea spread fer, and softened away into a veil of 
silvery haze which hid the horizon. A fleet of 
fishing-boats were out in the bay. A sort of 
glad peacefiilness seemed to be spread out be- 
fore them ; a solemnity seemed to rise from the 
great expanse, and the silence which belonged 
to it. Not a human voice was heard. Only 
the sound of the heaving of the waves on the 
shingle just at the high-tide point, and the lazy 
faUing back, as if they had done their utmost 
and could do no more. 

There they sat for a while, each occupied 
with her own thoughts, Geraldine Graham hav- 
ing a large share of Alice's. 

At last Miss Teague spoke. 

" This morning I walked on the sands early. 
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The whole space from Trederrick to Gwylter 
was crossed and recrossed with coming and 
going foot-prints. It saves the miners of Tre- 
gear and Polderrow more than two miles when 
the tide is far enough out to allow of their 
taking their way by the sands. They had all 
passed that way this morning. I stayed there 
a long time. Up came the sea, and foot-print 
after foot-print was washed smooth. Neverthe- 
less the sands had served the people's turn, and 
would be ready again by-and-by. I am getting 
to * garrulous old age,' Alice — ^but I, like Ger- 
aldine, must have trodden out most of my 
foot-prints on the sands of Time. On goes 
Time ; he fills up our foot-prints, and the sands 
are smooth for human treading once more. 
But while they lasted, there they were; the 
father's and the boy's — the girls' in a group — the 
young men's dashing in among them out of the 
crowd that followed last. So my steps have beei^ 
with your mother's, with your fiither's, with those 
of the dead, with your Uncle's, dashed in upon by 
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mignt teli. Whether I walked alone, as my 
name on my headstone might seem to declare 
— * Marian Teague, spinster' — or whether my life 
was always so full of other people's lives as to 
make my single state read like a joke, who will 
know — or care ? You will care — all of yon, I 
mean. You will say she did this; she did 
that ; she advised such a thing, she arranged 
the other. Influence survives. Perhaps some 
will walk straighter for the dead heart's love 
and teaching. I wish I could be sure of yonr 
life going straight, Alice. I am not sure about 
the thing you have done to-day." 

" But it is done," said Alice. 

" Not past my wwdoing." 

« Oh, don't 1" 

" What a man wants is that which he should 
have. You are Hugo's need, and you ought to 
be very glad." 
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" What does that mean ?" 

" That you should marry him now. The wife 
whom a good man would choose is better to 
him than houses and lands. Don't deceive your- 
self. I have been thinking of what you said as 
to the possibility of giving up the desire ot 
one's heart. I think now that such resignation 
is only required of you when some great duty 
intervenes. That which is offered to you is 
the great earthly good. I am not sure about 
your having and your taking, just as yau 
please." 

" But if he married, and my father died before 
my uncle, as from their ages we might expect, 
Hugo would never have Trederrick. I should 
have kept him out of it." 

" He would have given it up foi* you," said 
Miss Teague, "always supposing, of opursei 
that Letty would have him ^" 

" Anybody would, I should thinkj" said 
Alice. 

" My dear, you are proud." 



Alice jumped up almost angrily. " How can 
you say so ?" 

" Oil I it is certainly pride. And you do not 
love him at all as he loves you." 

" I can't quarrel with you. And you soothed 
me so an hour ago ! Now I am wounded to the 
quick." 

"You deceived yourself and me by fair 
words. Besides, I hesitated in my judgment." 

** You 1" 

" Yes ; because I am myself. Old people hesi- 
tate, not from incapacity, but because they have 
lived long enough to know that they must con- 
template both sides of a story, and take in the 
possibilities of each position. We must see all 
round, and into the ins and outs of a matter. 
Then we speak. Now, youth sees one side 
only ; as you, in pretending to see Hugo's, only 
see your own — and your pride. Youth has no 
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scruples ; you have none. You send Hugo to 
earn and labour for the gift which should be his 
freely, and as a reward already won." 

" I know my own nature," said Alice, " and I 
fear." 

" When a girl of nineteen can't believe that a 
man of eight-and-twenty is able to guide his 
own life and know his own mind — that man too 
being Hugo Penwame — she has clearly no faith 
in him. She does not love. You will find some 
one else one day. Now let us go home. His 
footsteps are not in your life, as you think they 
are. There, don't answer me. I am sure that 
lamb has lost its mother. It has got over that 
low place in. the fence. Let us shew it the way 
home again." 

So they drove the bleating runaway back 
among the sheep-paths, and watched the ma- 
ternal recognition. 

" I hope my mother is not waiting for me," 
said Alice. " We dine at Trederrick to-day." 

As they neared the house, they saw Mrs. 



years!" was Miss Teague's rejoinder. "But, 
Jane, this child of yours says she knows nothing 
of trust." 

** What a transparent life it must have been !" 
said Mrs. Penwame. " But that," she went on 
— " that, Alice, is the climate in which trust lives 
and grows. The absence of distrust is the pre- 
sence of trust. You would never distrust your 
father or me t" 

" Never." 

"We have won that by our lives, by our 
trusting intercourse with each other. We have 
grown beneath your father's example. He is 
truth itselfc" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A man's despair. 

Sweet April ! — many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 
Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought. 

Life's golden fruit is shed. 

Longfellow. 

" TVECIDEDLY superior. Certainly— dedded- 

^ lyso." 

Such had been Lord Dynham's judgment pro- 
nounced to his smiling spouse as to Hugo Pen- 
wame when the dinner-party at Trederrick was 
over. But Lord Dynham had not on that even- 
ing been blessed with the eyes that see beneath 
the surface. It was plainly visible that Captain 
Penwarne had been " decidedly superior/' but 



back to the house. He was smitten. He was 
goaded by a great disappointment, and cruelly 
astonished. 

It was not this man's nature to weep or whine, 
or even to grow eloquent in the pleading of a 
cause which seemed to be as close and dear to 
him as Kfe. He felt without saying it, even 
without clearly knowing what he felt, that, if 
Alice could not understand him, she was not 
worthy of understanding. Why had she accepts 
ed the worship of his life I Was it possible that 
she could have accepted so much — so much, that 
it was all — and valued it not at all ? 

He got to the house. The groom was in the 
act of bringmg the horses round from the stable 
to the door. He walked in. Colonel Penwame 
stood in the hall, with his beautiful wife by his 
side. They looked at him with glad, welcoming. 
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approving smiles. They knew that he had been 
out with Alice. He passed them qnickly, and 
returned speedily to mount his horse and ride 
away by his good friend's side. 

For a short time neither spoke. Then the 
Colonel said, 

" You are going, then, to buy that bay of Sir 
Harry's. A useful horse. I think you would 
do well." 

"No," said Hugo; "I believe all that is 
changed." 

" What ?" The tone of voice told Colonel 
Penwame that there was something wrong. 

" I am cut to pieces," said Hugo. " I have 
spoken to Alice, and she " 

He was choking. Colonel Penwame uttered 
a strong exclamation betokening sympathy and 
surprise. 

" Yes," said Hugo, " and Alice has known for 
the last ten years that for me there wslb only 
herself in the world." 

"What is it, then?" 




coy about being crowned in such a hurry. Don*t 
despair, Hugo." 

But Hugo brought his horse to a stand, and 
spoke very gravely. " Let us talk it out under 
the trees. All my life I have walked up to 
one thing, and you have seen it — ^liked it.'* 

" Yes," said Colonel Penwarne. 

" Now my life is changed. I have to turn 
my back on that which has filled my life, and I 
have to walk off into a world without Alice 
in it. I think I see it all plain enough. Do I 
make you see it f " 

Colonel Penwarne never spoke; but he 
moved his head aBsentingly, and fixed his eyes 
on the bowed head of the man who sat looking 
down on the mane of his horse, and talking his 
thoughts out steadily. 

"I think I must make you understand, if 
possible," said Hugo ; " we have been so strange- 
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ly brought together. You have been all I ever 
wanted, as I grew up by your side; and 
every , action of yours gave me leave to love 
Alice." 

"Yes," once more fell from the listener's 
lips. 

"Somehow, I know that Alice knew this. 
Alice knew she had my life as her own ; Alice 
took it. She has now forgotten all, wiped out 
all my life, put me on trial, and proposes to listen 
to me when I have been put through the proof. 
But I won't be bargained about. Love ought 
not to be bargained about. Here, there 48 no 
sun in the sky now for me. I can't bear it. I 
do not feel as if I could ever ask her again. 
She has injured me. I do not want a wife 
with whom I should associate an injury. 
Colonel Penwarne, I have silently acquiesced in 
all your generous words in my favour, but now, 
I must be independent of you. No obligation 
was worth a thought in the light of her love ; 
but without her I must stand untrammelled. 



education and your maintenance, as a wealthy 
step-father might be expected to do ; and you 
have reflected honour and credit on me from 
the first." 

'* Then I will take it and go," said Hugo. 

"You will exchange before your leave 
expires ?" 

" As soon as I may." 

" Hugo, I am very sorry," said Colonel Pen- 
wame. "I must tell my wife. I wish you 
would try again." 

" I am beaten," said Hugo. 

" No, no. You are a strong man, and — " 

" I couldn't succeed," said Hugo, now gently 
urging on the horse that had stood half dream- 
ing in the still shade. " I might deserve some- 
thing and get it. But what I have already de- 
served — ^where would that be I" 
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" Persevere," said Colonel Penwarne ; " I say 
again, be strong." 

" And it seems to me that perseverance, when 
there can be no success, is not strength, but 
weakness and folly. Why, she loved me when 
I went first into action at eighteen ; and now, 
after ten years, she says, * Prove yourself!' Per- 
haps I imagined too great a perfection ; but I 
don't want a patched-up life." 

Then Colonel Penwarne lifted his hat from 
his head and said once more, "I am sorry;" 
and then, " God's wUl be done I" 

Now, people who walk very straightly through 
this life, as did this good, strong, simple-minded 
Colonel Penwarne — ^whose footsteps are never 
found treading out of the plain path, stopping 
to bury their feet in the cushions of soft moss, 
or to tread the fragrance out of the spreading 
thyme on the rising banks, are apt not to make 
allowances for those who find frequent and per- 
haps innocent occupation in these idlings by 
the way. 



nature to walk straight. They have no time 
for trifling. They see things as they are, and 
accept them in their truth. And they think 
that all others are as themselves. Colonel 
Penwame believed Hugo's account of Alice's 
mind, and when he repeated the conversation 
to his wife he said, « She never loved him.'' 

Whatever Colonel Penwame said his wife be- 
lieved. " Are we to speak to Alice t" was all 
she said. She did not feel for Alice, for she saw 
no cause for sympathy ; all her sympathy went 
out to her adopted son. So when Colonel Pen- 
wame said, "Ask Hugo," she walked away 
seeking that hero, and she found him in the 
lime-tree walk. 

She fluttered up to him like a wounded dove, 
in a way that belonged to her, lifting her sweet 
eyes to his hard face, and putting her hand in- 
side his arm. He held her hand fitst, looked 
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lovingly into her fece and kissed her. " I should 
have liked to belong to yon, very mnch," he 
said. 

«0h, you do," Bhe whispered in a voice of 
alarm. 

"Ah, yes ; but in a meagre sort of way." 

" We must speak to Alice ?'* 

" You must do as you please,'* he said. " Of 
course I was obliged to tell Colonel Penwarne." 

" And you won't go away from us ?" 

Hugo looked at her and laughed ; " Colonel 
Penwarne could have lived very happily here 
at Coombe, if you, at Trederrick, had said no 
to him." 

« Oh, Hugo I But we " 

" No. You are not such very great excep- 
tions. I have a something to do which can't be 
done here. I have to retrace my footsteps, and 
strike out a path where hers can never come. 
Obviously, that work can never be done here. 
But you are always to be a mother to me, you 
know ; and while I am here, make no visible 
VOL. I. U 



^ Yes. I see no reason for anything else for 
yon." But he never said a word abont himseUl 

And SO9 when Urs. Penwarne met Alice in the 
orchard at Miss Teague's, she knew all the 
events of the morning as regarded that yonng 
lady and the life-long lover whose value she 
had failed to comprehend. 

They walked back by the wood-walk. 

When they got to the sloping lawn, and were 
approaching the house, Mrs. Penwarne said, 
" My darling, Hugo rode to Newton with your 
father, and he told him of his disappointment." 

"Is he disappointed I" said Alice, swallow- 
ing hard, and pressing her hands together with 
the strength of a vice to brace her nerves up, to 
the point of obedience to her will. 

" Of course," said Mrs. Penwarne. 

Then her father came tp the entrance-door, 
and stood still in its archway. He advanced a 
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step to meet her. He drew her towards him. 
He said, " Try not to make any difference, my 
love. For ourselves, every wish of ours we 
sacrifice to your happiness." 

She never spoke. She got up a quiet smile, 
and then quickly turned her head away. They 
were in the hall. 

" Luncheon," said a man-servant. " Captain 
Penwarne left word that he was gone to Mars- 
land." 

** How is he gone ?" asked the Colonel. 

« Walking, sir." 

Then they sat d own to lunch. Alice trem- 
bled ; felt strangely ; was glad, for the first time 
in her life, that Hugo was absent. Then she 
talked of Mrs. Graham and of Joe, and told her 
mother how many cows were standing in Mrs. 
Ferris's yard. 

" Now, don't go out again in the heat. This 
month is as warm as June," said Mrs. Pen- 
warne. "Remember that we dine at Trederrick." 

Alice went into the sanctuary of her own 

u2 



Hugo disappointed I WeU, he knows I iove 
him. I told him he could come again. I only 
said, ' Prove your love to be beyond the tempta- 
tions which are set before it.' I had surely a 
right to say that— can no one understand?" 

She would not admit fear into her heart. Of 
course he would be faithful. Life without Hugo 1 
How could she bear it I When the suggestion 
came, she flung it aside; when the question 
rose, she laughed it to scorn. She defied 
everything and everybody. Hugo leave me I 
Hugo. So she lived through the afternoon 
lonely, scorning, defying, and bent on triumph, 
Something had transformed her. She scarcely 
recognised her own soul when she looked into 
its depth and boasted to her spirit of its power 
and its strength. 

Suddenly there came back a troublesome 
memory to her. Had she not said that, if he 
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fixed on Letty, she would not break her heart ? 
Did that look as if she held on still to the cer- 
tainty of his faithfiilness ? Did it sound as if 
she intended, and had indeed determined, to be 
faithful herself I 

But self-tormenting was not an employment 
in which Alice was at all a proficient. She 
almost laughed at the idea of his thinking him- 
self dismissed. How could she know, her heart 
questioned, that he would take every word so 
seriously ; he who was watching a kingfisher 
all the while she was speaking. What folly it 
all was ! As soon as he came back, she would 
scold him — scold him for having told her father. 
And while Alice was going through all this 
vexation, her mother was feeling that there had 
been a melancholy quite unutterable in Hugo's 
tenderness to her. It was a farewell. She 
knew the perfection of their lives was broken. 
She was sure that he would go. 

" Is that marriage really never to be ?" she 
asked of her husband, with sad-voiced accents, 
" And does not Alice love him ?" 



must have her way/' 

And so they let the matter go for the time, 
and wandered oSy lovers still, to the lime trees, 
and sat on a bench beneath their shade. 

Perhaps if they had notl always lived toge- 
ther in such an atmosphere of perfect under- 
standing, they would have suspected the truth. 
But it never occiured to either that Alice had 
done herself a great injustice, and inconsider- 
ately become her own enemy. It never oc- 
curred to that father and mother, whose love 
had from the first been without guile and per- 
fect, that Alice, in the almost unconscious wan- 
tonness of power, had tried to grasp too much, 
and so lost all. 

No voice said to the girl, ** You have been 
wrong — even in your vexed anxiety you did 
wrong. When he told you that to him you 
were everything, by what right did you an- 
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swer that he must prove to you that you would, 
under any circumstances, be more to him than 
Letty?" No friendly voice came to the girl's 
side, and helped her with wise questionings 
in her self-examination. In the labyrinth of per- 
plexity, no guiding hand led her back into the 
wide way from which she had turned, perhaps 
in her pride. Those parent-lovers sat side by 
side, and wandered into the scented grove, 
linked close together ; and because their own 
love had never known a cloud, or their happi- 
ness been dimmed by a misunderstanding, they 
had no suspicion of the truth — of the hopes 
and fears, the spectres of great loss, and the 
giants of desperate resolutions that were doing 
battle in the world where Alice sat alone separ- 
ated from all sympathy, beyond the region of 
understanding, terribly alone. 

Those two wandered out and home again, 
leaving their child, as they said, free: and 
being very sorry for Hugo. 



CHAPTER XV. 



ALICE IN WHITE. 



Purification being the joy of pain. 

E. Browning. 

ITTHEN AKce came downstairs dressed for the 
' ' dinner at Trederrick she looked Tmeom- 
monly lovely. Father and mother gazed at her 
with gratified eyes. 

She looked round. Where was Hugo? She 
had determined to speak to him; to say 
something very wise and courageons; to tell 
him that — ^that — ^well, somehow or other it 
should come out. He should know that she 
loved him. Perhaps she would ask him not to 
love Letty. Certainly he should know that he 
had wounded her by speaking to her fiither. 
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Where was Hugo ? Her heart asked the ques- 
tion anxiously. Her Kps could not utter the 
words. 

The carriage drove to the door. Her mother 
got in. AHce, wondering, followed— then her 
father, and the door was shut. Her lips grew 
white. But in her very weakness there was 
desperation. 

" Where is Hugo I" she spoke boldly enough 
now. 

" Oh, he would not go with us. He went a 
few minutes since; go on now" — ^to the ser- 
vant—" We shall be late." 

The evening had turned suddenly cold. Alice 
shuddered. " What a gust of wind I" 

" Tes, and rain. I hope Hugo won't get 
wet." 

Then the coachman drove faster, and Alice, 
wrapping her India shawl closer round her, grew 
white as her dress, and wished herself at home. 

WTien they reached Trederrick rain was 
pouring. They got out in a hurry, and Peter 



acid had gone in the keeping. 

" Welcome — always welcome ; welcome above 
all others, Jane," he whispered, taking her hand. 
Then Colonel Penwame followed them into the 
drawing-room, with Alice by his side. 

Hugo was there, sitting by Letty and talking 
to her. Alice felt it before she saw it. 

They began to talk to Lady Jndith, who ^^as 
looking gracious, less cold in manner than'nsual, 
and with an unwonted sort of animation, giving 
a strange light to her usually handsome but 
stony £Eice. 

" You look cold," she said to Alice, clad in 
shining white, with blush roses in her hair. A 
glance had already informed Alice that Letty 
was in pink, with pink and white hawthorn in 
shining braided locks. She sat listening to 
Hugo, with her beautifiil fece glowing, still, as 
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she always was, quiet-eyed aod gentle every 
way ; but over her there was a glow of happi- 
ness and approval. She had never looked so 
beautiful — never, in Alice's eyes, before. 

There were not many people there. Mr. and 
Mrs. Baynard, and the friends staying in the 
house, were all the party. In a minute Alice 
was talking to Lord Belton and Sophy Cereseau. 
When they went to dinner she found herself 
given to Lord Belton's care. Hugo had taken 
Letty. It was a cheerful dinner, fiill of talk. 
Peter talked well ; and Lady Judith would have 
considered it beneath her dignity to be anything 
short of agreeable at her own table. She dealt 
in individual, not general, acidities. Besides, 
she prided herself on her quaHties as a hostess, 
and her dinners were invariably good. Colonel 
Penwarne was delighting Lady Dynham by 
talking of the details of shawl embroidery, and 
the fabrication of gold chains ; Lord Dynham 
bursting in on the animated descriptions by 
sudden questions, eliciting answers by which he 
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and they talked to eadi other under cover of 
the londer speakers' voicee— old talk of old 
days, and Marian Teagae and the panelled par- 
lour. 

^How beantifnl she isf thought her hus- 
band* 

^ She is as young as ever," meditated Peter ; 
*^ and she makes me young too." 

And Alice talked to Lord Belton, fireely and 
pleasantly, very glad to talk to him, very glad 
to do anything that was not thinking. 

She warmed him into animation. His interest 
rose. He talked in his turn, and she helped 
him to talk. No one could think that she cared 
for this youth with the downy lip and anxious 
eye and uncertain utterances. "^ He is a nice 
boy," thought Alice. She who had lived with 
strong men felt that he was no more, and she 
was very glad to have such easy work to do. 
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with which she could fill every moment without 
fear or hesitation. So she talked, and made the 
happy youth talk too — she talked of Letty, and 
said how handsome and how good and clever 
she was; and Lord Belton blushed with de- 
light, yet grew critical, and was not sure as to 
her being everything a gentle girl in his opinion 
ought to be. " She knows such a lot of mathe- 
matics, you know; and she translated a terribly 
hard passage for my father ; why, as to Latin, 
it's just English to her ; and she writes Greek. 
It's awful. It's aU Mr. Drake's doing, you know." 

" I don't think it has hurt her," said Alice. 

" WeU, I don't know. It makes a man feel 
foolish, somehow," said the youth with exquisite 
candour. "And I'm sure it makes her feel 
bored by a fellow's talk. But she can talk to 
Captain Penwarne. He is very educated too* 
my father says. I shouldn't think he knew as 
much Greek. He has been doing other things, 
you know ;" and he laughed as at some imag- 
inary joke. 
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then they both glanced across at Letty. And 
Alice saw Letty meet Colonel Penwame's eye at 
that very moment, and she saw her father smile, 
as if he were glad that she should be making 
herself acceptable to Hugo. Alice went cold. 
Letty's face glowed again with, as it seemed, 
some great interior sense of happiness. 

" Ton my Ufe, she is handsome ; so strangely 
quiet, and yet so very — very — ^you know ; 
but not the least dull, or anything of that 
sort." 

" Certainly not dull." 

" Well, I never saw such a thing in all my 
life I" 

" But you are not as old as Methuselah yet, 
you know." This was Alice's great venture to 
get the talk away from Letty, and back to her- 
self. 
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"Now, I can't think why a fellow's being 
young should be a reason for thinking no- 
thing of him," said Lord Belton, with animation. 
" Everybody was young once. Many would be 
glad to be young again ; and if it's a misfortune, 
why, it can't last long, and cure is certain. It 
is because I was never at a public school, nor 
yet at either of the Universities. That's it. 
People think me so young— but I can't help it. 
1 shall get the better of that — ^" He was smil- 
ing upon Alice, and she thought how well she 
had succeeded in changing the topic of talk. 
She liked Lord Belton, though even to her he 
seemed to be unusually young. But when this 
youth of just twenty-one said to her with un- 
questionable drollery — " Why, you were young 
once I" she laughed a low, silvery laugh, which 
yet got tremulous, as if shaken by something 
that might have been a sob, as she answered, 
" Oh, yes ; once. Such a short time ago. This 
morning before breakfast, I think." 

Then it was Lord Belton's turn to laugh, 



pleased him because she did not try to dp so ; 
and he felt a sudden desire — quite a new desire 
in the breast of this fair youth — a desire to 
stand well with her. " I don't want you to 
think me ignorant, you know." 

" Indeed, I don't. I know you are not." 
"You know?" 

" Yes. On Captain Penwarne's authority. 
You know he likes you very much I" 

" I like him. That makes one diffident. He 
is quite delight&l. He has done and seen so 
much — knows so much — ^been everywhere — 
worked so hard ; and he is so — so — so modest. 
I suppose that is not quite the right word 
though, for a man like him." 

" Yes, it is," said Alice. " It is a word for a 
great man. My father is great. He, too, is 
just what you mean. Great men are humble 



men ^" 
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*< Always ?" asked Lord Belton. 

" Always, if truly great. A man is great be- 
cause he knows what greatness is, and he 
aspires after it. He is humble, because no man 
with aspirations that are truly great ever satis- 
fies them." 

'* Then he is at once a success and a failure," 
said Lord Belton. 

" Please to go on. You have not said all 
you think and mean." 

" It is the perseverance that '' 

Alice shook her head. " Greatness includes 
perseverance. There is no failure. It is always 
greater and greater, and less and less. Is it a 
riddle f ' 

" It is the triumph of the better part. The 
strength that comes to the few." 

^' Thank you," said Alice. " My father is one 
of the few." 

" And Captain Penwame ?" 

" Yes." 

Lady Judith moved off with her ladies. Lord 
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** She is abont all that a woman oogfat to be, 
I sappoee," said Hugo, with an air of odd indif- 
ference ; and Lord Belton felt surprised. 

Bot Alice's trials were not over. In the 
evening Mr. Drake wished for mnsc, and she 
bad to sing. She. got so suddenly hoarse that 
she conld not get on well — broke down at last, 
and people pitied her. Letty pitied her. Letty 
wondered why. Letty brooght her lozenges, 
and advised her to wrap np well going home. 
Bat Mr. Drake would have music, and Hrs. 
Penwame, whose voice was still as perfect as it 
had been twenty years before, was appealed to 
vehemently. 

But she had made a resolution, and could not 
he persuaded to deviate from it. She never 
sang alone out of her own house. She could 
nng a duet. Would Sophy Ceresean sing ? 
The music began. The siugicg went on. Mrs. 
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Penwarne grew enthusiastic in the old home 

over the old songs. The world within those 

walls went fast and happily. Everybody was in 

a state of felicity, and only Alice felt alone — 

atill alone, half-hidden, down by the curtained 

window, where she sat and looked out on the 

level sea, lying like a lake beyond the towering 

elms, on which the full moon spread her light, 

but which yet bore on its bright surface the dim 

shadows of dark clouds. 

Suddenly a merry air struck out, and her 

mother and Hugo were singing, 

" As it fell upon a day 
In the merry, merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made." 

Alice came out of her retirement to hear this 
duet — a thing so good, or so bad, so nonsensical 
or so full of feeling, just as the power or the in- 
capacity of the singers make it. It never was 
sung better than it was being sung at that mo- 
ment. Alice smiled, holding herself in derision 
this " merry, merry month of May." 



tar her firrieEs so loYelY Bbown 
Made me think upon my own^** 

she asked herself Id genuine surprise, ^' I won- 
der if I am really forgotten ?** 

It was a question, however, that was not to 
be answered that night. The time for depar- 
ture had come. And within the hour Lord 
Dynham had made those observations in re- 
ference to Hugo with which this chapter 
began. 

And Alice had reflected too. She had hum- 
bled herself in the dust of self-reproach. 

Where had been her love for Letty ? Had 
she not felt angry shame at herself because 
Letty was so educated? Had she not felt mor- 
tified because the world could be happy without 
her I Of com'se the truth must lie in this — that 
Hugo did not really care for her. K he had 
really loved her, would he have so absented 
himself from her side all day, all evening t 
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Would he have so talked to Letty before her 
eyes ? " I have lost him — ^lost him I" wept Alice. 
" Surely he might have stayed as my brother — 
my friend. Was Marian Teague right, and was 
I proud ? Did I want too much ? Ought I to 
have been humble, and taken the great earthly 
good without exacting conditions ? Oh I I 
know, I know quite well, that to have Hugo's 
love is to be rich for life." 

So the girl wept and troubled. So she did 
penance for the fault she had committed. So 
she proved the truth of Marian Teague's hard 
saying, that heaven's blessings-such a blessing 
as a good man's love, which is to last for life, 
and is meant by the Giver of all good to sweeten 
life, and to steady with mutual strength the 
mingling footsteps through its difficult paths — 
is not to be taken and left just as fickle fancy 
moves one, or pride and the exaltation of self 
suggests. " It is the only gift of Paradise that 
has outlived the fall." What had Letty Drake 
to do with a gift that had been offered to Alice 
Penwarne ? 



Alice was prostrate with misery, stranded on 
life's shore, because she had lost Hugo. The 
great loss made her pause, and calculate the 
gains that were left to her. If Hugo's love 
would have made her rich for life, his loss had 
made her for ever poor. And then, up to that 
day, it seemed to her that in her love she had 
been free, and that now his great protecting in- 
fluence being gone, the bondage of life had 
fallen upon her with a mighty weight, which, 
standing alone, she could scarcely endure. 

Had she no one to go to ? No one. 

Life was empty. The world was void. Her 
father and mother were truth itself. They had 
never trifled with their love. They had lived 
from the first in the luxury of a perfect fidth. 
They had proved from the beginning that to 
love is to be free — that the devotion to one cm- 
other which they called a duty made all other 
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duties light. They could not help her ; they 
could not come out of their paradise ; they could 
only give her a sublime, angelic pity ; they could 
not give her back her joy, and she could only 
make them unhappy. 

" It is my own trouble," she said. " I alone 
am to blame. I have to live, and I ought to 
be strong. It would weaken me to tell my 
trouble. I could tell it if I were going certainly 
to die. Then, I think, I should like Hugo to 
know the truth. But as I am to live, I had 
better repent of my jealousy of Letty Drake, 
and carry the cross quietly which my own hands 
have carved. As to Hugo's being unhappy, and, 
as my mother said, disappointed, I think I know 
Hugo ; he would rather not be the victim of 
second thoughts. What a victim he would 
feel I ' On second thoughts, dear Hugo, yes.' " 

Alice laughed cruelly at herself. 

" He would never trust me — never believe me 
again ; though he would marry me as a matter 
of honour, of course. I wonder if a man can h6 



they never, either of them, think that thing 
again. There I I have got to the bottom of it 
now. That is just Hugo's state of mind about 



me. 



As the girl made these meditations, purposely 
bringing her mind to the contemplation of 
fiicts, she sat with her face buried in her hands, 
at the table by her little oriel window, where 
the heavy curtains shut out sight and sound. 
She rose up, and stood quite still for a moment. 
There came back to her memory the day when 
Hugo, at eighteen, in his first action, in the 
heats of India — for he had begun his soldier-life 
in the midst of troubled times — ^had been 
wounded, and how her mother had waited, 
worked, watched and prayed. He was all her 
life then. 

The mention of his name, when first it had 
appeared with honourable comments, had filled 



I 
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her with joy. He was all her life then, too. 

Again, and even again, he had been in danger, 
struck down with fatigue, mentioned among the 
probable dead; lost — found — welcomed — crown- 
ed with love and praise. An honour to their 
name. Her father's strength in mortal need. 
Blessed with her mother's great, unutterable 
gratitude. And she had stood by in the dawn 
of her womanhood, and known then too that he 
was her own. 

He had never spoken a lover's words to her 
— ^never in plain language said "marry me" till 
that morning ; but he had given her his life, and 
she knew it. She had always known that when 
the hour came when he could marry, he would 
only marry her ; and that then he would ask 
her. He had asked her that morning, and 
though she had spoken other words, the truth 
had been that she was angry and jealous about 
Letty Drake. She had forgotten his life, and 
only remembered Trederrick, and Letty. 

But he had not forgotten. His sim had 



and the magician was Cecil Carteraj. She had 
suddenly been lifted up by a strong arm into 
the region of contentment and peace. Every- 
body shared in her joy, in a nameless way. She 
could be gentle and merciful and patient to the 
end of her days ; and, whatever life brought her 
now, there would be peace. 

The next morning, when Letty Drake ap- 
peared, she found Cecil Carteray at the break- 
fast-table. 

When Alice appeared she found that Hugo 
had made an engagement the night before to 
go somewhere very early with Mr. Baynard. 
He would be absent all day. 

And our third friend, Sophy Cereseau, who 
had quite passed through her experience, came 
down looking forth on life as a great blank. 
She had done with that luxury of grief that an 
ill-used girl may find some consolation in in- 
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dulging ; she had discovered the utter useless- 
ness of that cry — " I wish it had never happen- 
ed." She had begun her life all over again, but 
wrapped up in a disguise ; made very prudent, 
and gifted with a new far-sightedness. The 
real Sophy Cereseau had become invisible ; and 
would probably remain invisible forever, unless 
some new day of love and feeling should dawn 
on her now idle existence, made up of moderate 
usefulness and plentiful sameness, and wake her 
up to a new life. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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